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Upper: In tne aIgC clinic, Wan Sujian and his students give Hao Jun a treatment of “Bagua 
Xundaogong.” Hao Jun, who had suffered a fractured kneecap, has now recovered after 20 days 
of treatment with qigong, massage and acupuncture. 

Below: Wang Xingang, a 12-year-old boy, had suffered from infantile paralysis shortly after 
he was born. He was bed-ridden and could not walk. After receiving a qigong treatment, his arms 
and legs could move involuntarily. Following two months’ further treatment, Wang can now walk, 
and can even climb hills. 
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China’s First Share Success 


O Since the Tiangiao General Merchandise Co, became 
the first state-owned company in China to issue stocks in 
1984, success has been crowned with success. Retail sales 
have been risen dramatically, its business scope has ex- 
panded, and it has acquired a wide range of new build- 
ings. But more significantly, the company’s experience 
offers some useful pointers on how state ownership can 
be reformed across the country (p. 21). 


The State, the Market and the Enterprise 


O China’s reform programme aims at creating an econo- 
mic system in which “the state regulates the market, the 
market guides the enterprise.” Professor Wang Jiye, di- 
rector of the State Planning Commission’s Economic 
Research Institute, explains why this system is needed, 
what it consists of and how it can be successfully esta- 
blished (p. 16). 


Crack-Down on Bribery and Embezzlement 


O Chinese society is threatened with crime that is break- 
ing out in many fields. Ren Jianxin, head of the People’s 
Supreme Court, and Liu Fuzhi, procurator-in-chief of 
the Supreme People’s Procuratorate, both urged in their 
work reports to the National People’s Congress that the 
campaign against crime be stepped up, demanding that 
more clout go into battling embezzlement and bribery 


(p. 5). 
Li’s Visit Boosts Beijing-Tokyo Ties 


O Premier Li Peng’s visit to Japan will enhance bilater- 
al ties and increase the scope of co-operation, Sino- 
Japanese relations have progressed smoothly despite 
some knotty issues remaining that require efforts from 
both sides (p. 4). 
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Plum and Cherry Jointly Blossom 


by She Duanzhi 


winter, there is also a political and 
diplomatic spring warming up Sino- 
Japanese relations. 

Following the conclusion of China’s parlia- 
ment last week, Premier Li Peng is set to pay 
an official goodwill visit to Japan from April 
12-16. The visit is a reciprocal one for Ja- 
panese Prime Minister Noboru Takeshita’s 
tour to China last August which was des- 
cribed as a success by both sides, 

Political dialogue and diplomatic consul- 
tations between China and Japan have been 
established on a regular basis that have in- 
volved high-level official and  non- 


A S spring returns to replace the ebbing 


governmental contacts and exchanges. 
Economic exchanges between the People’s 

Republic of China and Japan began in 1952, 

when the first non-governmental trade 


agreement was signed. Two decades later, in 
1972, Sino-Japanese relations were finally 
normalized, followed by the signing of the 
Sino-Japanese Treaty of Peace and Friend- 
ship in 1978 that officially ended the hostil- 
ities during World War II between the two 
countries. 

The guiding principles of the relationship 
have taken a down-to-earth and mature ap- 
proach. The bases behind the healthy de- 
velopment of relations, despite some dif- 
ferences, have been established as peace, 
friendship, equality, mutual benefit, mutual 
trust and the building of a long-term, stable 
relationship. 

In the past 15 years more than 100 Chinese 
cities have established sister-city relation- 
Ships, with their Japanese counterparts. 
Meanwhile, more than 10,000 Chinese stu- 
dents are studying in Japan and that number 
is increasing. 

There are more than 1,000 Japanese stu- 
dents studying in China. Cultural exchanges 
have also seen marked progress. Growing 
numbers of Japanese are touring China 
while, in China itself, there is a Japanese- 
learning craze that reflects a growing in- 
terest in the archipelago country. 


In economic co-operation, Japan has be- 
come one of China’s major trading partners. 
Bilateral trade volume tallied up to more 
than US$19 billion last year -— the highest 
on record — and it is expected to break the 
US$20 billion mark this year. This reversal] 
of the downward trading trends of 1986 and 
*87 is a vital landmark. The number of Sino- 
Japanese joint ventures is also increasing. 

These positive developments do nol mean, 
however, that there are no obstacles ahead 
for the Sino-Japanese relations. One stum- 
bling block concerns the attitude of the Ja- 
panese authorities towards Japan’s war res- 
ponsibility during World War II. 

Some people in Japan obstinately refuse to 
admit that Tokyo’s war was an aggressive 
one against China and other Asian nations, 
and some of these people even dream of re- 
militarizing Japan. 

This tendency has been the source of con- 
flicts over the past several years and, if un- 
checked, will continue to hinder the steady 
development of Sino-Japanese ties. 

A second obstacle is concerned with the 
issue of Taiwan. There are some Japanese 
who still insist on there being “two Chinas,” 
or “one China, one Taiwan,” Some other 
people, though admitting that there is but 
one China, refuse to recognize that Taiwan 
is an inalienable part of China. They treat 
Taiwan as a State or a political entity. The 
unsettled Kokario dormitory case is just one 
such example. 

In economic and technological co- 
operation, there is still great potential to be 
tapped. For example, Japan falls behind oth- 
er Western countries in technology transfer 
to China. Moreover, although Japan prov- 
ides huge loans to China, its direct invest- 
ment in China is still very limited. 

Mutual visits are regarded as important 
channels to enhance mutual understanding 
and friendship, and solve bilateral problems. 
Premier Li’s visit, in this sense, is sure 
to strengthen the momentum towards co- 
operative bilateral ties between our two na- 
tions. Oo 
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Thrift Begins In Parking Lots 


here was a lot of talk 


T Congress (NPC), but the 
hard facts were bared in the 
parking lot out back. 

A reporter from Economic 
Daily recently made an in- 
teresting survey finding out 
that of a total of 556 vehicles 
parked in front of the Great 
Hall of the People in Beijing, 
495 cars, or 89 percent, were 
imported from foreign coun- 
tries. 

During the last minutes 
counting down to the deadline 
last March 26, a late motion 
squeezed into the dying mo- 
ments by a group of deputies 
called for the suspension of the 
import of luxury cars for three 
to five years. 

This urgent consciousness of 
China’s spiritual decline in the 
face of material temptation be- 
came a nagging theme of the 
Second Session of the Sev- 
enth NPC, held from March 
20-April 4. 

“T don’t think saving money 
honestly earned to buy a refri- 
gerator and a colour TV set 
is extravagance. Current extra- 
vagance mainly refers to high 
consumption at public expen- 
ses, such as the construction of 
villas, sanatoriums and hostels 
and the purchase of luxury 
cars,” Air Force deputy Jin 
Gong told a small group meet- 
ing. 

This pursuit of extravag- 
ance, of showy wealth, has be- 
comet a worrisome trend, he 
said. 

“Hard-work and thrift leads 
to success while extravagance 
is doomed to failure,” quoted 
Chen Futai, a deputy from 
Henan Province, from an an- 
cient proverb. 

This saying should provide 
good food for thought for all 
of us, he said while criticizing 
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at the National People’s | 


a group of rural cadres for dar- 
ing to apply for an enormous 
loan of 210,000 yuan to buy a 
Santana sedan car. This whole 
approach is a disaster, he said. 

In his report on government 
work delivered at the session, 
Chinese Premier Li Peng 
called on the whole nation to 
practise thrift and live a plain 
life during the current period 
of government belt tightening. 

While the report was being 
debated, many deputies ex- 
pressed the belief that there 
should be emphasis on promot- 
ing the’ mentality of arduous 
struggle and plain living that 
will help unify the people’s 
will and confidence to face dif- 
ficulties in modernization. 

This Yan’an spirit means 
being practical and realistic, 
self-reliance and hard work 
while serving the people with 
heart and soul and sharing the 
comforts and hardships of the 
masses, said Xi Zhongxun, 
vice-chairman of the Standing 
Committe of the NPC. 

He said, we should not de- 
viate from this spirit at any 
time. In promotion of this spir- 
it, we should not merely de- 
pend on what we say to the 
people but set an example for 
others mainly by our own 
deeds. 

Not only the governments at 
all levels, but also the com- 
mon people of the whole na- 
tion, should be psychologically 
well prepared for keeping up 
with the government’s auster- 


ity programme over the 
next several years, said Li 
Changchun, governor. of 


Liaoning Province. 
We should be careful not to 
stimulate people’s desires of 


| anything which is not realis- 


tic and available for the time 
being, he said. 
The masses are not to blame 


when they complain about a 
lot of things about reforms, Li 
Yining, a representative and 
an economist, said. It is natur- 
al that they grumble a lot of 
things when they take a fancy 
meal at home. 

It is necessary to make the 
masses understand just how 
and why these difficulties 
have arisen from the process of 
reforms, said Li. 

The austerity programme is 
by no means to lower the stan- 
dard of living. It means only 
that reform will not bring in 
immediate and fast results. 
Great improvement of the peo- 
ple’s lives will take longer time 
to be felt, Li added. ; 

At a small group meeting 
held by the Shanxi deputies, 
Bo Yibo, a veteran revolution- 
ary and a deputy, said that we 
have to save every penny for 
the country’s construction. 

China’s population growth is 
too fast and the economic 
growth just cannot catch up 
with it. Therefore, both our 
country and our families will 
have to meet this condition by 
being hard working and thrif- 
ty. This is a characteristic of 
our people and we have to car- 
ry it forward not only for de- 
cades, but for centuries, said 
Bo. oO 


Crack Down On 
Grey Crimes 


hina’s society is threa- 
Cc tened with crime that 

reached into various sec- 
tors, said the head of China’s 
highest court. 

In his March 29 report to 
the National People’s Congress 
(NPC), Reh Jianxin, president 
of the Supreme People’s Court 
(SPC), urged the nation to 
sternly crack down on crime. 

Ren reported that last year 
saw a 9.1 percent increase in 
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Top judge Ren Jianxin, head of the Supreme People’s Court, makes his work 


report at the NPC in Beijing on March 29. 


premeditated murder cases 
that reached the SPC. Robbery 
cases rose by 43.1 percent over 
1987, and serious theft rose by 
63.8 percent. 

He also reported that 74,923 
persons were sentenced for 
such economic crimes as em- 
bezzlement, bribery, profiteer- 
ing, smuggling and tax- 
evasion. 

One person, he said, illegally 
took 3.34 million yuan and an- 
other 12 nabbed bribes exceed- 
ing 10,000 yuan each. 

Courts at different levels, 
Ren said, agreed to hear more 
than 55,180 cases of economic 
offences in 1988. 

Crimes committed by juven- 
iles have also been rising, said 
Ren. He added that a substan- 
tial proportion of serious cri- 
minal cases involve transients 
in big cities, the open coastal 
regions and along major tran- 
sportation routes. 

The SPC last year sentenced 
111 embezzlers and _ bribe- 
takers to death or life impri- 
sonment, and 5,642 to prison 
terms. Of the 5,642, more 
than half—3,754—were Party 
members. 

“A main effort should be the 
battle against embezzlement 
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and bribery,” he said while 
urging the campaign to focus 
upon this sector. 

Meanwhile, Liu  Fuzhi, 
procurator-in-chief of the Su- 
preme People’s Procuratorate 
(SPP) said that the courts have 
already been flooded with con- 
victions in its stepped up cam- 
paign against cases of embez- 
zlement and bribery cases. 

Liu reported a large increase 
in the amount of money in- 
volved in these cases. Last 


year, 122 cases that Were han- 
dled involved from 100,000 to 
500,000 yuan each, 22 cases in- 
volved from 500,000 to 1 mil- 
lion yuan, and 15 cases exceed- 
ed the 1 million yuan mark. 

He said that most of the 
crimes occurred in work units 
engaged in banking, construc- 
tion and material distribution. 
Nearly 70 percent of the em- 
bezzlers and bribe-takers were 
enterprise managers, factory 
directors, purchasing agents or 
persons in charge of financial 
affairs. 

“Economic criminals are 
employing more sophisticated 
means and more cases have 
been reported in Sino-foreign 
economic activities,” he repor- 
etd. 

Liu said that the top priority 
of the country’s procuratorial 
offices since the NPC session 
last spring has been carrying 
through a crackdown on eco- 
nomic crimes. The SPP, he 
said, has stepped up its cru- 
sade against embezzlement 
and bribery after the country 
embarked on its policy to im- 
prove the economic order last 
autumn. 

Last year, procuratorial off- 


Being sentenced to death for murder, Li Dan, a former citizen of Shenyang, 
Liaoning Province, hears his sentence last August 5 while standing in the dock. 
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ices examined more _ than 
66,300 economic crime cases, 
an 11 percent increase over the 
1987 figure. Of these, 65 per- 
cent involved embezzlement 
and bribe-taking. 

Investigations have begun 
on more than 31,200 cases. 
More than 10,000 embezzlers 
and bribe-takers have been 
prosecuted. 

In total, the SPP, China’s 
legal overseer, handled more 
than 45,700 bribery and em- 
bezzlement cases last year. 

That includes 2,900 cases in- 
volving more than 10,000 
yuan, a 6.8 percent decrease 
from 1987. Oo 


Shortage 
At the Pits 


i Wei, a 16-year-old stu- 
L dent at Liu Yi (June First) 

Middle School, is grim 
faced as he strains under his 
short cropped hair doing his 
home work by flickering can- 
dlelight. 

Not far away, there’s Tian 
An Men Square. The very 
symboi and heart of the na- 
tion, like Li’s bedroom, it is 
cloaked in a new darkness of 
yet another power cut. Never 
since the founding of New 
China 40 years ago has this 
world famous square seen 
darkness—until now. 

Power cuts, blackouts, 
brownouts, now close down 
factories, even hospitals, and 
slow people like Li in their 
normal lives. 

Coal shortages in China 
have seriously threatened the 
nation’s economy and are be- 
hind the power cuts. 

Since the later part of last 
year, the Ministry of Energy 
Resources, the State Planning 
Commission and the State 
Council have been flooded 
with requests for coal. 
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Zhou Xianggeng,-director of 
the East China Electricity 
Managing Administration, 
said that last December, the 
daily power generating capaci- 
ty of the area’s power network 
was forced to reduce two mil- 
lion kw, simply because of its 
lack of coal. 

During the first two months 
of this year, an average of 
about 1.28 million kw had to 
be cut of East China’s daily 


* capacity. In Shanghai, last De- 


cember, coal reserves for pow- 
er generating ran seriously 
short and China’s largest city 
had only enough power for an 
average use of four hours a 
day. 

In Northeast China, the An- 


shan Iron and Steel Complex | 


consumes 13 million kwh of 
electricity everyday in prod- 
uction, of which 8.50 million 
kwh is supposed to be supplied 
by northeast China’s power 
network. Only half of that re- 
quired volume can be met, said 
Wen Shizheng, vice-governor 
of Liaoning Province, Lack of 
coal again. 

At a press conference, the 


Minister of Energy Resources | 


Huang Yicheng confirmed 
that last year, the coal indus- 
try shortchanged thermal pow- 
er plants across the country by 
a total of 8 million tons of 
coal, or 3.5 percent of a total 
supply as planned for the pow- 
er industry by the state. 

Although Shanxi Province is 
famous for its abundance 
in coal resources, the Vice- 
Governor Wu Junzhou said 
at a recent national energy 
resources working conference 
that even his province lacks 
coal. Wu confided that he was 
worried about that an “energy 
crisis” possibly would be una- 
voidable'after March. 

Why is the lack of energy 
resources so serious? Is there 
anything wrong with produc- 
tion in the energy industry? 


Minister Huang said that dur- 
ing the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
period (1981-85), average 
energy output rose by 6.1 per- 
cent. And a steady growth of 
the yield continued during the 
Seventh Five-Year Plan period 
(1986-90). 

In 1987, total output of ener- 
gy of standard coal reached 
900 million tons, of which raw 
coal production attained 928 
million tons, ranking third in 
the world. The output of crude 
oil production reached 134 
million tons, bringing China’s 
rank to fifth in the world. 
Electric generating capacity at 
the same time reached 497 bil- 
lion kwh, ranking fourth in 
the world. China is the world’s 
third largest producer and 
consumer of energy with the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union in the lead. 

In 1988,total output of ener- 
gy resources was 920 million 
tons of standard coal, an in- 
crease of 2.2 percent over the 
preceding year. 

One of the most important 
causes of the coal shortage and 
other energy resources, spe- 
cialists believe, has been im- 
balances in China’s economic 
growth. Various industrial de- 
velopment has been dispropor- 
tionate with the result that 
state economic planning got 
out of hand. 

The development of the 
country’s energy resources in- 
dustry has always lagged be- 
hind the more rapid develop- 
ment of other industries. In re- 
cent years, the over-developed 
processing industries and 
township industries have far 
outstripped the growth of the 
energy industry and that gap 
between them is still widening. 

The average total output 
value of the industrial and 
agricultural production from 
1986 to 1987 has increased 
more than 14 percent while the 
annual average increase of raw 
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energy Output was only about 


three percent, despite strong | 


state investments aimed at bal- 
ancing the growth of energy 
production, according to the 
Ministry of Energy Resources. 

Cutbacks in funds will 
further keep the energy indus- 
try behind. Investments for ex- 
panding the coal industry were 
planned at 198 million yuan 
for 1988-1990. In fact, the 
State Planning Commission 
can now afford only 124 mil- 
lion yuan. That means no more 
new coal mines will be put into 
operation until 2000. 

One further problem special- 
ists believe among others is the 
transportation of coal. Even 
with good coal production 
there would still be difficulty 
in delivery. 

Not long ago, about 300 gov- 
ernment leaders and special- 
ists gathered in Beijing to pon- 
der a way out of this Chinese 
“energy crisis.” They held 
that increased priority fund- 
ing should go to the energy in- 
dustry before any others. 

At a national coal board 
meeting, Premier Li Peng 
urged coal miners to help 
China overcome its difficulties 
by safely striving to increase 
coal production to one billion 
tons this year. 

by Li Xingjian 


Patronage Scam 
Enrages Farmers 


n a Sichuan county, 150 
j tons of fertilizers were re- 

sold 26 times before it ac- 
tually got to the farmers. 
The price, however, had been 
jacked up from 446 yuan per 
ton to 765 yuan — 70 per- 
cent over the intended mar- 
ket price. 

Another investigation in 


Guangdong Province showed 
that 60 percent of the fertiliz- 


8 


ers that the state had supplied 
for farmers had been side- 
tracked and resold for private 
profit in 1987. 

Last year, according to a 
survey on illegal fertilizer 
deals in 15 provinces, the total 
amount going to these profi- 
teers was more than 42 million 
yuan. 

When panic set in after tens 


_ of thousands of peddlers, spe- 


culative companies and even-| 


government institutions were 
found with  out-stretched 
hands demanding gifts for the 
“goods,” the state was forced 
to resume its monopoly last 
January 6. 

Despite the best of govern- 
ment intentions the fertilizer 
war has ‘become 
even more en- 
trenched with the 
pork barrel. 

About 40 percent 
of the 1,280 ton 
state supplied chem- 
ical fertilizers in 
Kaifeng, in China’s 
central province of 
Henan, has come 


— Another decimal added to ta set 
price after on “back deosr” transation, 


Price ‘ 


onto the black markets with 


offical assistance since last 
January, said the Economic 
Daily. 


Many farmers who are eager 
to topdress their greening win- 
ler crop fields have to buy the 
precious stuff from profiteer- 
ers at doubled prices, it re- 
ported. 

The paper's expose showed 
the Kaifeng Farm Materials 
Company, one of the author- 
ized suppliers, just couldn’t 
deliver fertilizers to local 
farmers after receiving more 
than 650 “special request 
notes” from government offi- 
cials requesting “official re- 
leases.” As a result, 40 per- 
cent of the supply have gone 
through the “back door” since 


January, leaving 
many farmers out in 
the cold. 

One of these “‘spe- 
cial notes” the com- 
pany received was 
from a district des- 
cipline inspection 
committee that re- 
quested three tons 
of fertilizer for the 
relatives of one offi- 
cial, 

The rub came la- 
i} ter when the com- 
discovered 
that the official’s re- 
lutives needing the 
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three tons of fertilizer had 
only two-thirds of a hectare of 
land. 

Greed and black markets are 
behind the fertilizer shortages 
which carry on despite the 
state monopoly over it. The 
Economic Daily’s reporter 
counted an average of 100 spe- 
culators on the fertilizer mar- 
ket, reselling their goods on a 
daily basis since February 10. 

One poor farmer who had no 
access of any sort to govern- 
ment officials had to pay 875 
yuan per ton for fertilizer, 


which he should have paid the | 


listed price of 464 yuan for. 

“[’ve seen some state- 
supplied stuff before. But I’ve 
never got any,” said Li Shuan- 
shu, a farmer who had to treck 
30 miles to the market. 

“You just can’t do without 
connections in the state mon- 
opoly. The (planting) season 
won't wait for you. So I can do 
nothing but pay high price for 
it here,” he added. 

China is the largest chemi- 
cal fertilizer producer in the 
world with an annual output 
of more than 80 million tons. 
The state also imports a great 
quantity, about 15 percent of 
its total consumption. 

Yet fertilizer, “the food’s 
food,” which is taking on in- 
creasing importance as farm 
land continues to dwindle, 
has remained a commodity in 
short supply. 

Knowing of the shortage, 
farmers can’t help but ask- 
ing just where the officially- 
priced fertilizer has gone to. 

Something is fishy. They 
know the state has forked out 
large amounts in subsidies for 
fertilizer production to bal- 
ance out fertilizer costs to sup- 
port grain production. 

Farmers have blasted gov- 
ernment, wanting to know just 
where that fertilizer—the state 
produced, sold and priced 
stuff — has gone to? They 
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want to know why there’s only 
the “back door” black market 
stuff that’s sold at much high- 
er prices? 

Wheels started turning af- 
ter State Councilor Chen Jun- 
sheng telephoned Henan prov- 
incial government leaders 
March 7, demanding that the 
officials involved in Kaifeng’s 
case be punished so as to allow 
farmers to have some protec- 
tion and faith in grain grow- 
ing. 

The Economic Daily reports 
which printed some of the “of- 
ficial notes’—not yet daring 
to go so far as to name names 
—did list a number of the 
units involved, gaining much 
public support in the process. 

But an auditor, He Jiankui, 
from Lixian County, Gansu 
Province, was outraged, saying 
the report impaired local goy- 
ernment’s prestige. 

With corruption chewing 
into China’s agricultural poli- 
cies, the nation waits for its 
leaders to take measures that 
will clean up this mess. oO 


HK Reporter 
Refused Entry 


ntry refusal for Chuang 
E Szu-ming, a correspondent 

of the Hong Kong based 
Cheng Ming magazine, and the 
turning back of printed mater- 
ials carried by Emily Lau and 
five other Hong Kong resi- 
dents were decided in accord- 
ance with law, said officials 
from China’s Public Security 
Ministry and Tianjin Customs 
on March 29. 

A leading official from the 
Entry and Exit Bureau of the 
Public Security Ministry said 
that Chuang was convicted of 
document forgery during his 
visit to the mainland in 1985 
and was sentenced to two years 
of imprisonment by the Inter- 


mediate People’s Court of Bei- 
jing. He was released in Sep- 
tember 1987 and went back to 
Hong Kong after that. 

Chuang was refused entry on 
March 28 at the Tianjin air- 
port after he flew in from 
Hong Kong with Emily Lau 
and five others, the official 
said. The decision to refuse his 
entry was made in line with 
the Provisional Administra- 
tive Regulations on Chinese 
Citizens Going to and back 
from Hong Kong Area or Ma- 
cao Area for Private Affairs, 
that refuse entry to those be- 
lieved to have the possibility 
of engaging in criminal activ- 
ities. “All countries in the 
world restrict the entry of cer- 
tain individuals for the sake 
of national security and in- 
terests,” the official argued. 

Chuang’s publication Cheng 
Ming is one of the main maga- 
zines, including China Spring 
and The Nineties, that are seen 
as dangerous to China and 
banned at all customs check 
points. 

The official pointed out that 
cases of entry refusal, like 
Chuang’s case, are very few. 

He stressed that mainland’s 
current regulations concerning 
the entry and exit of Hong 
Kong, Macao and Taiwan 
compatriots remain un- 
changed and government de- 
partments concerned will con- 
tinue to facilitate their entry 
and exit. 

Tianjin Customs also prohi- 
bited and returned printed ma- 
terials found in the luggage of 
the Hong Kong group. 

Nearly 2,000 copies of the“- 
declaration on democracy and 
human rights,” ‘‘a petition,” 
and “an open letter to the Na- 
tional People’s Congress,” had 
been found in the luggage 
of Emily Lau and five other 
Hong Kong people. 

An official from the Tianjin 
Customs said that the customs 
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decided to turn back the print- 
ed materials carried by Lau 
and others since it was exceed- 
ed an amount to be used for 
their personal use. 

The official argued that the 
country’s customs regulations 
limit the amount of printed 
materials allowed to be car- 
ried by individuals, or sent 
in through the postal system. 
Volume is limited to what cus- 
toms officials believe is for 
personal use and is subject to 
customs inspection and ap- 
proval. 

The customs allowed Lau’s 
group to bring into China an 
amount of printed materials 
they had determined was with- 
in the scope of personal use, 
the official said. 

After arriving in Beijing, 
the Hong Kong group was in- 
formed by telephone, on early 
morning of March 29, of the 
Tianjin Customs’ decision, he 
said. 


China’s Reform 


Cc hinese Premier Li Peng 


expressed once again 
that he himself and 


Chinese government are confi- 
dent of the future of China’s 
reform and opening to the out- 
side world. He said that the 
problems that have cropped up 
“in the process of progress and 
development” can be over- 


come. 


Li made these remarks at a 


press conference on April 3 in 
Beijing, Li and vice-premiers 
Yao Yilin, Tian Jiyun and Wu 
Xueqian answered 27 ques- 
tions, including human rights, 
democracy, authorities’ res- 
ponsibility, the controversial 
Three Gorges Project, Taiwan 


issue and some other hot is- 


sues, 

Beijing Review is to publish 
the main contents of the con- 
ference in its next issue. o 


Weekly Chronicle 


(March 26-April 1) 
POLITICAL 


March 29 

O China’s NPC refuses to 
grant special pardons to pri- 
soners on the occasion of the 
40th founding anniversary of 
the People’s Republic, nor 
does it think necessary, says 
Wang Hanbin, vice-chairman 
of the NPC Standing Com- 
mittee. Talking about China's 
granting amnesty to war cri- 
minals in the past, Wang says, 
that was given to those who 
had turned over a new leaf in 
life, and was in line with the 
country’s specific conditions 


| then. 


March 31 

O One chief obstacle to Bei- 
jing holding talks with the Da- 
lai Lama is that members of 
the Dalai Lama’s delegation 
are all members of the “Tibe- 
tan government in exile,” says 
Ngapoi Ngawang Jigme, vice- 
chairman of the NPC Standing 
Committee. The other problem 
is that the delegation includes 
a ‘legal advisor,” who actually 
is a foreigner. Ngapoi says that 
the central government will 
not talk with members of the 
“Tibetan government in Ex- 
ile”, or foreigners since the Ti- 
bet issue is China’s internal af- 
fairs, 


ECONOMIC 


March 30 

O China will punish officials 
who fudge with national eco- 
nomic and social development 
Statistics in a nationwide drive 
starting in April, according to 
a joint announcement by the 
State Statistics Bureau, the 
Ministry of Supervision and 
the Bureau of Legislative Af- 
fairs of the State Council. Dur- 
ing the three-month survey 


| 


(from April to June), special 
inspectors will check out all 
statistics concerning 1988 
grain’s production, farmers’ 
incomes, industrial output, in- 
vestments in fix assets, hotel 
and government building pro- 
jects, price index as well as in- 
stitutional purchasing power. 


SOCIAL 


March 30 

O Temperatures with the sea 
level afe rising in most ocean 
areas of China, according to a 
spokesman from the National 
Bureau of Oceanography. By 
the year 2000, the level of sea 
water along the Chinese main- 
land, especially in the areas 
along Guangdong, Guangxi 
and Hainan provinces, is esti- 
mated to rise by more than 
4.8 cm. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


March 30 

O The foreign ministers of 
China and Mongolia express 
their optimism, in their talks, 
about furtherance of bilater- 
al relations between the two 
countries. Mongolian Foreign 
Minister Tserenpiliin Gom- 
bosuren arrives in Beijing for 
a five-day official visit to 
China. He is the first Mongoli- 
an foreign minister to pay such 
a visit to China since the two 
countries established diplom- 
atic relations 40 years ago. 
March 31 

oO A Chinese training ship, 
“Zhenghe”, commanded by 
Vice Admiral Ma Xinchun, 
naval commander of the North 
China Sea Fleet of the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army, leaves 
its base in Qingdao, Shandong 
Province for an official visit to 
Hawaii. It is returning an ear- 
lier visit by three ships of the 
US Pacific Fleet to Qingdao in 
1986. oO 
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Qian Qichen on China’s Foreign Policy 


On March 27 Chinese Foreign Minister Qian Qichen answered questions on China’s 
foreign policy and international issues at the press conference held by Yao Guang, 
spokesman for the Second Plenary Session of the Seventh National People’s Congress. 


by Our Staff Reporters Li Rongxia and Yang Xiaobin 


Sino-Soviet Summit 


Asked whether any 
agreement or treaty 
will be signed at the 
Sino-Soviet summit in 
May, Qian Qichen said 
the significance of 
the Sino-Soviet sum- 
mit does not lie in the 
signing of any agree- 
ment but in the nor- 
malization of relations 
between China and the 
Soviet Union which is 
conducive to peace of 
Asia and the world. 

Leaders of the two 
countries will focus on § 
issues of normaliza- 
tion, -thus ending a 
past era and opening 
up a future one. 

Some results have 
been achieved in re- 
moving the three obstacles, he 
said, but “they haven’t been 
totally eliminated yet.” 

Kampuchea will be a key 
topic during the Sino-Soviet 
summit. A successful outcome 
of it is dependent on the re- 
sults of it. 

There is still a long way to 
go before the three major ob- 
stacles are really eliminated, 
he added. 

Mikhail Gorbachev has 
been invited to visit China 
by President Yang Shangkun. 
Therefore, talks between the 
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two countries, China and the 
Soviet Union, will be held. 

He also said that the coming 
meeting between Gorbachev 
and General Secretary of 
the Chinese Communist Par- 
ty Zhao Ziyang is “logical” as 
both are Party leaders. 

However, in answer to an- 
other question, Qian said that 
differences between the two 
Parties are not likely to be er- 
adicated. 

No meeting is scheduled be- 
tween the Chinese and Soviet 
foreign ministers before the 


Chinese Foreign Minister Qian Qichen fielding questions at a March 27 NPC press confer- 


Sino-Soviet summit, he said. 


Kampuchean Issue 


When asked what specific 
actions China wants the Soviet 
Union to take towards a com- 
plete withdrawal of Viet- 
namese troops from Kampu- 
chea, by a reporter from the 
Hong Kong-based Far East- 
ern Economic Review, Qian 
expressed the belief that the 
Soviets can do something in 
this regard. 

“We believe that the Soviet 
Union is in a position and has 
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the responsibility to 
continue its efforts to- 
wards a complete 
withdrawal of Viet- 
namese troops from 
Kampuchea and a pol- 
itical settlemnt of the 
Kampuchean issue,” 
Qian quoted Premier 
Li Peng as saying in 
his Report on Govern- 
ment Work. 

Qian gave a definite 
negative answer to an 
Australian Broadcast 
reporter’s question as 
to whether China is 
prepared to send 
peace-keeping troops 
to Kampuchea after 


Vietnamese forces 
withdraw. 
China stands for 


sending international 
peace troops to Kam- 
puchea to supervise 
the general election 
and peace there, but the mat- 
ter should be considered only 
after the political settlement 
on Kampuchea is concluded. 

If forces are sent, he added, 
it is better that they be mob- 
ilized through the United Na- 
tions. 

He said that the problem 
now is that the Vietnamese au- 
thorities oppose the proposal 
of sending peace troops after 
the peace agreement is con- 
cluded. 

“We support Prince Sihan- 
ouk’s request for military aid 
from the United States, and 
we also appreciate the US aid 
given to the Kampuchean res- 
istance forces,” Qian said in 
response to a question from 
a Time reporter who sought 
China’s comment on the issue. 

The international communi- 


ty should strengthen support 


to the kampuchean resistance 
forces sO as to pressure Viet 
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Nam to pull out all its troops 
from Kampuchea at an early 
date, Qian said. 


Sino-US Relations 


When US President George 
Bush visited China, he did not 
mention the human rights is- 
sue, but one of his quests, 
Fang Lizhi, was prevented 
from attending an official din- 
ner of his. A VOA correspon- 
dent asked, “Is this right to an 
old friend?” 

Qian replied that human 
rights are protected by the law 
and at the same time they are 
restricted by the law. If some- 
body violates the law, he must 
take legal responsibility. If so- 
meone destroys others’ securi- 
ty, then this will not be al- 
lowed. French ideologist Mon- 
tesquieu said: What is free- 
dom? Freedom is the right to 
do things allowed by the law. 

Qian said that relations be- 


Taiwan's reporter Hsu Lu putting a question to Foreign Minister Qian Qichen during the NPC 
press conference. 


tween China and the United 
States has progressed smooth- 
ly over the decade since the 
two countries resumed rela- 
tions. 

“We hope that Sino-US re- 
lations will further progress 
smoothly in the next decade in 
a new pattern,” he said. 

China and the United States 
should work together to in- 
crease their mutual trust and 
reduce troubles in the coming 
decade. He said that the inci- 
dent involving Chinese as- 
trophysicist Fang Lizhi was 
“only an episode” and it was 
already over. 

But he added that those in 
the United States who support 
Chinese who were dissatisfied 
with the Chinese government 
are not working towards fa- 
yourable Sino-US relations. 

He also described US Con- 
gress’ debate on China’s po- 
pulation policy as being “ab- 
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surd.” If the US population 
were five times the present 
size, American congressmen 
would think otherwise, he ad- 
ded. 

There is great potential and 
bright prospects for the devel- 
opment of Sino-US relations. 
The key is to increase mutual 
trust while reducing the trou- 
bles between them like Fang 
Lizhi incident. 


Sino-Japanese Relations 


Sino-Japanese relations 
have steadily developed on the 
whole, but some questions re- 
peatedly come up, Qian said. 

The questions at issue are of 
two types. One is about the 
attitude on the part of some 
Japanese towards the nature 
of the Sino-Japanese war. 
Some Japanese want to deny 
or tone down their responsibil- 
ity for the war. The other con- 
cerns the Taiwan issue. The 
acts on the part of some Ja- 
panese concerning the Taiwan 
issue contravene the spirit of 
the Sino-Japanese Joint Com- 
munique. 

These are questions that we 
should constantly be on guard 
against and prevent, Qian ad- 
ded. 

Also, Qian confirmed that 
Premier Li Peng will soon 
make a return visit to Japan 
to hold talks with Japanese 
Prime Minister Noboru Tak- 
eshita on international prob- 
lems and bilateral relations. 
The Chinese premier will also 
contact with the Japanese peo- 
ple of all walks of life for an 
exchange of views on streng- 
thening co-operation. 


Asia-Pacific Situation 
“Normalization of diplom- 
atic relations between China 


and Indonesia has been politi- 
cally settled,” said Qian in res- 
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ponse to reporters. 

The talks between him and 
his Indonesian counterpart in 
Tokyo in February have set- 
tled all but technical questions 
towards the normalization of 
diplomatic relations between 
the two countries, Qian said. 
These will be worked out in 
future discussions. 

Qian has rejected the build- 
ing of a collective security sys- 
tem in Asia. “It’s not appro- 
priate to build a collective se- 
curity system in the Asia- 
Pacific region,” said Qian in 
reponse to a Hungarian re- 
porter’s question on whether 
China considers it necessary 
to follow the Europeans in set- 
ting up a collective security 
system. 

There is a vast difference 
between Europe and Asia, he 
said. Most countries in Europe 
are developed ones, whereas 
most Asian nations are devel- 
oping ones and they differ 
from one another in the degree 
of economic development, pol- 
itical system and cultural 
background. Also, he noted, in 
Asia there is no confrontation 
between the two military blocs 
that characterizes the Euro- 
pean security scene, 


Sino-African Relations 


Answering a Japanese re- 
porter’s question, Qian said 
that the so-called African stu- 
dents incident is actually a 
question of campus disorder, a 
case among the youngsters. It 
should be handled by educa- 
tional means. 

Qian said that there is no 
racial discrimination against 
Africans in China. But, he 
said, we should let the young- 
sters, both Chinese students 
and foreign students studying 
in China, know what is right 
for them to do and what is 


improper. 

The foreign minister said 
that the Chinese government 
will not change its foreign pol- 
icy towards African countries. 
China will continue to uphold 
its stand of supporting Afri- 
can tountries in safeguarding 
their national independence, 
developing their national 
economies, and promoting 
cultural and economic ex- 
changes with African coun- 
tries. 


Hong Kong Citizen’s Right 
of Residence 

In response to a Hong Kong 
reporter’s question on Hong 
Kong people’s right of resid- 
ence, Qian said that the Sino- 
British joint communique has 
already decided those eligible 
for British nationality. This is 
the concern of Britain and the 
British side dose not want to 
see many Hong Kong people 
get residence in Britain. 


Taiwan Issue 


Qian referred to Taiwan’s 
recent pulls at “elastic diplo- 
macy” as attempts to seek pol- 
itical gains through develop- 
ing economic and trade rela- 
tions with foreign countries 
and to create “two Chinas,” or 
“one China, one Taiwan.” 

The so-called “elastic diplo- 
macy,” said Qian, contradicts 
Taiwan’s own repeatedly stat- 
ed position of there being only 
one China and runs counter to 
the wishes of all the Chinese 
people for reunification. 

Qian urged the Taiwan au- 
thorities to adopt a firm and 
clear position on the “one 
China” principle and on Tai- 
wan’s reunfication with main- 
land. “About this, there is no 
elasticity to speak of,” Qian 
said. 

Qian said that the Chinese 
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government has no objection 
to Taiwan developing econo- 
mic and trade relations with 
foreign countries but it is op- 
posed to Taiwan’s develop- 
ment of official or diplomatic 
relationships. 

These official or diplomatic 
ties between Taiwan and for- 
eign countries represent an at- 
tempt to create the reality of 
“one China and one Taiwan” 
and run counter to the desires 
of all the Chinese, said Qian. 

Commenting on a mutual 
beneficial relations act be- 
tween the Philippines and Tai- 
wan being examined in the 
Philippine Parliament, the 
foreign minister said that the 
act runs counter to the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Sino- 
Philippine Joint Declaration 
on the Establishment of Di- 
plomatic Relations and also 
violates President Aquino’s 
No. 313 directive. 


Tibetan Issue 


In response to a reporter's 
question on the European Par- 


liament’s resolution on the Ti- 
bet problem, Qian said that 
the recent Lhasa riot is not a 
human rights issue, but only 
an attempt by a few separatists 
to provoke riots to split up 
the country. The riots under- 
mined public order, damaged 
property and killed people. 

Dealing with the Tibet ques- 
tion is entirely China’s sover- 
eign right. We need no foreign 
parliament to discuss this is- 
sue and we will not allow oth- 
ers to intervene in China’s in- 
ternal affairs, Qian said. 

Qian said that some Ameri- 
cans know little about the Ti- 
bet question but hold a strong 
prejudice on the issue. This 
prejudice, which is further 
away from truth than ignor- 
ance, has developed to the ex- 
tent of interfering in China’s 
internal affairs. 


Different Situations, 
Different Ways 

When asked whether China 
should learn from the Soviet 
Union in political restructur- 


ing, Qian said that conditions 
in the Soviet Union are differ- 
ent from those in China and 
what is applicable in the So- 
viet Union may not be applic- 
able in China. Political reform 
and human rights cannot be 
separated from specific condi- 
tions of the countries in- 
volved. 

Even the United States, for 
example, has not signed some 
international convention on 
the protection of human rights 
because the American gov- 
ernment and some Americans 
think that some clauses run 
counter to America’s laws. O 


Human Rights Abuse or Prejudice? 


by She Duanzhi 
n March 16, the US Sen- 
Oo ate and the European 

Parliament each passed 
a resolution on the so-called 
Tibet question, which con- 
demned the recent use of force 
by China in Tibet and the al- 
leged human rights violations 
there. 

The resolutions were in res- 
ponse to the imposition of 
martial law in Lhasa by the 
Chinese government on March 
7 and the crackdown on a 
March 5 riot created by a few 
separatists, which resulted in 
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11 deaths and more than 100 
injuries. Rioters destroyed or 
damaged many stores, govern- 
ment Institutions, schools, ve- 
hicles and other public facili- 
ties during these disturbances. 

The incident speaks for it- 
self. Martial law was used with 
the aim of protecting social or- 
der and security rather than to 
suppress human rights. 

If this action had not been 
taken, both the people's lives 
and property would have suf- 
fered even greater losses while 
the recovery of peace and or- 


der would have been even 
more difficult. 

What are the ‘alternatives if 
any other country were in Chi- 
na’s shoes? In 1970 Canada im- 
posed martial law across its en- 
tire dominion after only two 
kidnappings. China only im- 
posed emergency law, after 
several deaths, and only in a 
single city, Lhasa. 

Beijing’s image to the US 
and European Jegislators who 
passed the anti-Chinese resolu- 
tions, is one of a nation that 
hates the concept of human 
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rights. “Communist China” is 
often synonymously used for 
dictatorship and the supres- 
sion of freedom and human 
rights. 

These critics therefore in- 
stinctively sympathized with 
Tibet’s rioters and associated 
the violence there with human 
rights struggles. Since they be- 
lieve the Chinese government 
arbitrarily treads on human 
rights in Tibet, they have to 
play the role of ‘“‘saviours” to 
the Tibetans. 

These charges can be regard- 
ed as being founded on ignor- 
ance and prejudice towards the 
People’s Republic of China, 
and can be traced back to pro- 
fessional slander from those 
hostile to China. 

Since the founding of the 
People’s Republic, especially 
since the start of the open door 
policy in late 1978, China has 
achieved remarkable progress 
in economic and political re- 
forms, and socio-economic de- 
velopments that include the 
improvement of human rights. 

In the case of Tibet, a brief 
review of its recent history re- 
veals it as a society of serfdom, 
an autocratic area before 1959, 
when the democratic reforms 
were started. Serfs were often 
deprived of even their basic 
tights of life and survival. 
Where were human rights back 
then? 

After these reforms, the cen- 
tral government adopted a pre- 
ferential policy towards Ti- 
bet’s development which great- 
ly advanced the economy, so- 
ciety and culture of the auton- 
omous region. 

In one case, the central gov- 
ernment allocates about 500 
yuan for each Tibetan as fin- 
ancial subsidy each year. This 
is a much higher figure than 
that for the rest of the coun- 
try, Furthermore, more than 
60 percent of officials at Ti- 
bet’s provincial level are Tibe- 
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tans or people of other minor- 
ity nationalities. 

It is well known that dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution 
(1966-1976), Tibet, along with 
other parts of the country, 
greatly suffered from the 
ultra-left line which brought 
destruction to religious free- 
dom, minority rights and 
production. 

However, it is important to 
note that Tibet was not the 
only victim and that the 
wrongs were soon corrected af- 
ter the Cultural Revolution. 
Since then, national policies 
and regulations have truly 
been restored. 

It is hard to imagine how the 
United States would react if 
the state of Alaska or any oth- 
er American state rose up to 
demand independence from 
the Union while other nation’s 
parliaments passed resolutions 
to encourage the rebels. 

Do unto others what you 
would have them do unto you. 
Let’s live and let live. Aren’t 
these the beliefs of many 
Americans? 

A handful of Tibetan separ- 
atists chose to resort to viol- 
ence for so-called “Tibetan in- 
dependence.” However, viol- 
ence deprived them of the peo- 
ple’s sympathy. 

Even their leader-in-exile, 
the Dalai Lama, disapproved 
of their action. He was report- 
ed to have called upon Tibe- 
tans to keep restraint. Mean- 
while, the Central government 
has repeatedly stated its will- 
ingness to talk with the Dalai 
Lama if he gives up his stand 
for Tibetan independence and 
works for the unity of all the 
nationalities of China. 

Peace and development have 
become extremely urgent for 
Tibet just as they have for the 
world. The best way to help 
develop Tibet’s economy and 
raise its standard of living is 
through providing it with a 


stable environment. 

Violence is not conducive to 
the interests of the Chinese 
people, and that includes the 
Tibetans, Even in Western 
countries, just as in China, 
protests and demonstrations 
must proceed peacefully — 
otherwise, they will be stopped 
or suppressed. Oo 
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The State, the Market and the Enterprise 


by Wang Jiye 


ne of the major goals of 
O crime programme of 

reform is the creation of 
an economic system in which 
“the state regulates the mar- 
ket, the market guides the en- 
terprise.” In this essay, I offer 
an attempt at explaining the 
content of such a system. But 
first, to gain an understanding 
of why China needs such a sys- 
tem, it is necessary to examine 
_the seven major issues which 
form the backdrop against 
which national economic poli- 
cy has to be seen. 

J. Population: Between now 
and the end of the century, 
China’s population will grow 
by 200 million people. This 
growth increases demands for 
food, especially grain. But 
since the record harvest of 
1984, when output per capita 
reached 400 kg, grain produc- 
tion has stagnated. The diffi- 
culties have been further ex- 
acerbated by the expansion 
of residential and industrial 
areas which has led to a de- 
crease in China’s total culti- 
vated land. 

Clearly, to meet the needs of 
the growing population, agri- 
culture has to be vigorously 
developed. As the only way of 
resolving this problem is in- 
creasing per-hectare yield, this 
demands increased spending 
on agriculture—which in turn 
runs up against the problem of 
China’s limited funds. 

Consequently, of all the 
problems facing economic de- 
velopment, it is the population 
issue which stands head and 
shoulders above the rest. 


The author is a professor and director of the 
State Planning Commission's Economic 
Research Institute 
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2, Surplus rural labour: By 
the year 2000, agriculture 
will have shed an estimated 
160-180 million workers. But 
where will they go? Present 
policy aims at concentrating 
surplus rural labour in the in- 
dustrial, commercial and ser- 
vice sectors of towns and small 
and medium-sized cities. To 
continue this in the long term 
will require enormous invest- 
ment. 

3. Ageing: China's 1982 cen- 
sus revealed that 4.9 percent of 
the population were aged 65 
or over. Today, the figure has 
reached 5,5 percent, and esti- 
mates for the end of the centu- 
ry put it at 7 percent, with over 
10 percent aged over 60. Sup- 
porting the ageing population 
is going to put further de- 
mands on China’s economy. 

4. Low productivity, uneven 
development: Over the last 40 
years of Chinese history, var- 
ious disparities have emerged 
both across the country and 
between different sectors of 
the economy: 

—While China’s coastal re- 
gions are relatively advanced, 
the inland areas remain back- 
ward. The eastern provinces 
are where industry is most de- 
veloped. However, they lack 
natural resources. The central 
provinces contain the coun- 
try’s principal energy and raw 
material bases, but despite 
being the key areas for state 
investment their industry lags 
behind the east. The west 
abounds in natural resources, 
especially nonferrous metals 
and water, but both its indus- 
try and agriculture are back- 
ward, Its transport and com- 
munications networks are also 


poor. Balancing ihe economic 
interests of these three parts of 
the country is a major problem 
of development, but there is no 
possibility of overcoming the 
overall imbalances in the short 
term. 

—Compared with industry, 
agriculture is backward. On a 
per-worker basis, there exists 
a great disparity between the 
fixed assets of agriculture and 
industry. This largely explains 
why agricultural productivity 
remains far behind industry 
and why farm produce is far 
cheaper than industrial out- 
put (the “scissors price differ- 
ence’). Future economic re- 
forms must concentrate on 
closing the gap between these 
two sectors. 

— While some sectors of 
Chinese industry are up to 
world standard’, large parts 
remain backward. Again, it is 
hard to envisage this situation 
being reversed quickly, and it 
adds to the difficulties of eco- 
nomic development and techn- 
ical transformation. National 
technological policy should 
aim at devoting most atten- 
tion to accelerating the devel- 
opment of traditional industry 
and technology while ensuring 
the country’s advanced indus- 
tries remain at the head of 
their respective fields. 

5. Changes in the structure 
of ownership: Recently, the 
system where most industrial 
and commercial concerns were 
owned by the state with a re- 
latively small collective sector 
has given way to the coexist- 
ence of a multiple economic 
sectors which also include pri- 
vate business, individual busi- 
ness, joint ventures with for- 
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eign companies, etc, 

At the same time, within 
state-owned companies there 
has been a change in manage- 
ment practices, with the de- 
legation of power downwards 
through the contract manage- 
ment system replacing the 
former system of direct man- 
agement by the state. 

Large state-owned enterpris- 
es are now both the main 
source of state revenue and the 
major producers of commodi- 
ties. Through the contract res- 
ponsiibility system they are 
responsible for their own prof- 
its and losses. This means, 
however, that to a large ex- 
tent they shoulder the impor- 
tant task of regulating nation- 
al economic activity and de- 
termining national economic 
development. They also have a 
role in ensuring the stability of 
the market. Ensuring they per- 
form all these tasks correctly 
should be one of the major tar- 
gets of reform. 

6. By the end of the century, 
China will still be at the stage 
of possessing an underdevel- 
oped commodity economy. Its 
markets ‘will still require 


further expansion and im- 


Market prices go on display of Hefei's 
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provement. 

At the present time, a large 
number of goods produced in 
China are not commodities. In 
the countryside, for example, 
farmers consume a large part 
of what they grow. It is esti- 
mated that only 50-60 percent 
of grain and cash crops are 
bought and sold on the open 
market. In cities, there is plen- 
ty of room for greater division 
of labour and specialization in 
the work place—not just in 
production but also in service 
trades. 

It should be noted that the 
use of a market mechanism in 
China has to be viewed in the 
light of national conditions. 
One of the main reasons that 
markets function efficiently in 
the West but become distort- 
ed and ineffective in China is 
that here the commodity econ- 
omy remains underdeveloped. 
To allow markets to function 
properly there is only one solu- 
tion: expand them. 

7. The open policy and Chi- 
na’s shortage of foreign ex- 
change. 

For China to alleviate its 
shortage of foreign exchange, 
efforts must be redoubled to 
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expand exports. The current 
pattern of exporting large 
quantities of primary goods 
and few processed items has to 
be reversed. 

Attention must also be paid 
to the management of foreign 
loans. Over the last few years, 
China’s overseas borrowing 
has expanded fast. During the 
early 1990s, the country will 
face a peak repayment period, 
and care will have been needed 
to avoid a net outflow of capi- 
tal. Consequently, the scale of 
new loans has to be carefully 
controlled and the open policy 
promoted vigorously. 

These seven points consti- 
tute the foundations for all 
considerations of economic de- 
velopment and reform. Any 
programme of economic devel- 
opment and reform has to take 
them into account, and thus to 
a large extent they actually de- 
termine the kind of operation- 
al mechanisms that have to be 
adopted in China. 


State and Market 


How does the state regulate 
the market and the market 
guide the enterprise? Or, to 
put the question another way, 
how does a “planned commod- 
ity economy” operate? 

First, the state remains the 
main planning body. It regu- 
lates the market through ad- 
ministrative means, Of course, 
aT the same time it pays atten- 
tion to feedback from the mar- 
ket, noting trends, helping to 
establish and expand new mar- 
kets, providing economic and 
technological information, 
aiding sales and services and 
organizing horizontal econo- 
mic associations. Its basic 
point of departure should be 
the maintenance of an approx- 
imate balance between supply 
and demand. This requires the 
state above all to concentrate 
on the creation of a suitable 
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economic environment for the 
expansion and improvement of 
the market. Therefore, it must 
be capable of: 

w Curbing inflation: In the 
first three quarters of 1988, 
China’s national retail price 
index soared 16 percent (com- 
pared with 8.8 percent in 1985, 
6 percent in 1986, and 7.3 per- 
cent in 1987), In 32 larger ci- 
ties, the rate was even higher: 
28 percent. The government 
has now adopted a series of 
measures to reduce inflation 
—an absolutely necessary 
measure. 

In the past, covert inflation 
existed in China, but because 
of price controls it did not 
manifest itself. With the dere- 
gulation of prices for certain 
goods, this hidden inflation 
emerged into the open. But, 
whether covert or overt, infla- 
tion’s origin lies in the fact 
that demand comfortably outs- 
trips supply. By the end of 
1987, reserve social purchas- 
ing power stood somewhere 
above 360 billion yuan, to 
which could be added about 
100 billion yuan of personal 
cash savings. In 1988, the ac- 
tual money supply far exceed- 
ed the target laid down in the 
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state plan, and combined with 
the money already in circula- 
tion exerted enormous upward 
pressure on prices. 

Analysis has revealed, how- 
ever, that the disparity be- 
tween supply and demand is 
not the only cause of China’s 
inflation. There is also the rise 
in costs stemming from the 
pursuit of high-speed econo- 
mic development and the con- 
tradictions that have emerged 
between the continued exist- 
ence of some parts of the cen- 
tralized economic system and 
the new, market-oriented one. 
To control inflation, it is ne- 
cessary to adopt a policy of 
deflation and introduce furth- 
er reforms aimed at removing 
the contradictions caused by 
the coexistence of the old and 
new economic mechanisms. 
| Controlling economic 
growth: China’s overrapid 
growth in the last few years 


has inevitably caused shor- 


tages of various commodities. 
To realize the goal of state re- 
gulation of the market, it is 
imperative to establish an ap- 
propriate growth rate and stick 
to it, particularly as regards 
industry. From the long-term 
point of view, establishing 


growth rate targets should take 
the following factors into con- 
sideration: 

First, a suitable growth rate 
ratio should be established be- 
tween agriculture and indus- 
try. Judging from the experi- 
ence of many countries at the 
initial stage of industrializa- 
tion, a suitable ratio would be 
1:3. At the intermediate stage, 
the industrial share drops and 
the ratio closes to 1:2-2.5. At 
the last stage of industrializa- 
tion, it drops still further to 
1:1.5-2. From 1953-78; China’s 
ratio was 1:3.9. The burden of 
this overrapid industrial de- 
velopment was born by agri- 
culture. With the accelerated 
agricultural development of 
1979-84, the ratio improved to 
1:1.3, but from 1985-87 it wor- 
sened to 1:4. Industrial growth 
was obviously too high. 

Second, the industrial 
growth rate must be related to 
China's foreign trade. During 
the first half of 1985, the cen- 
tral authorities had to readjust 
the rate of economic develop- 
ment because of foreign trade 
problems. It discovered that 
the higher the rate of industri- 
al growth, the faster foreign 
exchange reserves diminished. 
Why was this? At present, 
30-40 percent of China’s con- 
sumption of rolled steel] comes 
from abroad. Its reliance on 
imports of zinc and rubber is 
even higher, and a large part 
of its demand for the raw ma- 
terials of chemical fibre has to 
be imported. Clearly, the high- 
er the speed of industrial de- 
velopment, the more the coun- 
try has to import, and the 
more severe becomes the shor- 
tage of foreign exchange. 

Clearly, in formulating 
its strategy of development, 
China has to consider its abil- 
ity to earn foreign currency 
through trade. Exports, how- 
ever, cannot sustain China’s 
current rate of growth. The 
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economy has to be cooled in 
order to create a more relaxed 
market environment. 

m The money supply: Markets 
need money to operate, but in 
order to curb inflation, the 
money supply must be strictly 
controlled. But what is the cor- 
rect amount of money to have 
in circulation? Here China is 
faced with several possible 
choices:’ 

1. The standard internation- 
al formula used in the West, 
i.e., growth of money supply 
= economic growth rate + in- 
flation rate. This is inappro- 
priate for China at present be- 
cause it is tantamount to ad- 
mitting inflation cannot be 
controlled. 

2. Growth of money supply 
= economic growth rate. This 
formula ignores inflation, but 
it results in oversqueezing the 
money supply and thus res- 
tricts economic growth too 
much. 

3. Growth of money supply 
= economic growth rate + 
structural price rises (i.e., 
commodities with state set 
prices). 

4. Growth of money supply 
= less than economic growth 
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rate + structural price rises. 

Of these four, the last seems 
most appropriate for China. 
mw Interest rates; Using 
changes in interest rates as an 
economic lever has not been 
too successful in China. Last 
September, to stop people 
withdrawing their savings and 
spending them on consumer 
durables, interest rates on say- 
ings accounts were raised to 
stop their value being eaten 
away by inflation. Although 
this measure achieved its aim, 
the returns still do not keep 
pace with inflation. The ques- 
tion now is whether the cur- 
rent negative interest rate 
should be turned into a posi- 
tive one gradually or at one 
fell swoop. If it -was raised in 
one step then the interest rates 
on loans would have to follow, 
which could cause difficulties 
for many enterprises. There- 
fore, the step by step approach 
seems preferable. 

While inflation is being 
curbed, the interest rate lever 
should be used differently in 
different circumstances. Rates 
should be set at one level for 
fixed asset construction and 
another for working funds, 
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one level for productive pro- 
jects and another for non- 
productive, one level for basic 
industrial projects and anoth- 
er for non-essential ones, and 
so on. 

One problem with using in- 

terest rates as a-‘tever is they 
sometimes have little effect. 
Whereas in the West a | per- 
cent rise marks a significant 
change in the economic envi- 
ronment, when China pushed 
rates up 5 percent people still 
continued to borrow freely. 
Clearly, further work must be 
done to make this economic 
lever effective. 
@ Readjusting the structure 
of industry and markets: The 
problem of demand outstrip- 
ping supply is not the only fac- 
tor straining markets in China, 
Another one is the very irra- 
tionality of the market struc- 
ture itself. For example, hous- 
ing, public transport, students 
and retired people are all 
heavily subsidized. Therefore, 
when people get a rise in in- 
come the money is always 
spent directly on consumer 
goods and other luxuries. To 
improve the economic envi- 
ronment, the market needs 
further guidance. This calls 
for measures such as the com- 
mercialization of housing and 
the introduction of a stock sys- 
tem. These would absorb sur- 
plus income, cutting and ra- 
tionalizing consumption, and 
redirect it into production and 
construction. 

As this involves linking in- 
come, consumption, produc- 
tion and investment togeth- 
er into a unified overarching 
structure, it would obviously 
be an immensely difficult task 
to achieve, although the bene- 
fits would also be correspond- 
ingly large. 

The principal task for the 
State is, if it is to succeed in its 
task of regulating the market 
efficiently, to ensure suitable 
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arrangements that can be 
made to handle the features 
mentioned above. With them 
in order, all other aspects of 
the economy could be free- 
ly and unproblematically re- 
gulated through the market. 


Market Guidance 


In order for the market to 
guide enterprises, it must be 
open, competitive and set rea- 
sonable prices. Presently, Chi- 
na’s markets do not meet these 
conditions adequately. What is 
required-is the establishment 
of a full market system includ- 
ing commodity, capital, tech- 
nology and labour service mar- 
kets. But, they are not likely to 
be formed at the same level 
and over the same period of 
time. 

Currently, the consumer 
goods market is comparatively 
open and developed and a cap- 
ital goods market has begun to 
take shape. But the capital, la- 
bour service and real estate 
markets are all at the em- 
bryonic stage. As of yet, they 
cannot be expected to guide 
enterprises. 

Geographically, China has 
three markets. First, the rela- 
tively developed market of the 
coastal regions. Here the con- 
ditions are relatively good for 
the state to regulate the mar- 
ket and the market to guide 
enterprises. Second, there is 
the market of the interior re- 
gions, less developed than on 
the coast. Third, there is the 
international market, which 
China has had to face since the 
introduction of its open poli- 
cy. These three markets coex- 
ist, intersect and interact with 
each other. 

The original idea in the de- 
velopment of China’s markets 
was to allow the coastal re- 
gions to take the lead along the 
path of allowing “the state to 
regulate the market, the mar- 
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ket to guide the enterprise.” 
But this demanded reasonable 
prices as signals for the en- 
terprises. As price distortions 
have still not been rectified, 
the signals have been inaccur- 
ate and the profits not entire- 
ly reflective of economic per- 
formance. If investment was to 
continue on the basis of the 
present market, economic de- 
viation' would result. (Of 
course, investment should not 
be made, solely in accordance 
with market signals—the de- 
velopment of the national 
economy should also be taken 
into consideration. ) 

In order for an enterprise to 
be guided by the market, it has 
to possess independent man- 
agement, which includes as- 
suming sole responsibility for 
its profits and losses and an 
ability to develop and restrain 
itself according to the cir- 
cumstances. With sound man- 
agement and a well-developed 
external market, enterprises 
should be able to advance and 
compete with each other on 
equal terms. 

The existence of a system in 
which the state regulates the 
market and the market guides 
the enterprise can be summed 
up as involving a state macro- 
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control mechanism, a market 
mechanism and enterprise me- 
chanism. How to co-ordinate 
these three mechanisms is the 
major issue remaining to be re- 
solved. 


The Linchpin 


The key to the establishment 
of China’s new economic order 
lies in the market: the key to 
the market is price. The prin- 
cipal difference between Chi- 
na’s old centralized economy 
and its newly emerging com- 
modity economy lies in the ex- 
istence of markets and regu- 
lation through the market. 
Markets were totally excluded 
from the old system. 

In the new economic system, 
enterprises are the main body 
of the market. They produce 
commodities to meet market 
needs, and indeed it is only as 
such producers that they can 
be independently managed 
and assume sole responsibility 
for their profits and Josses, 

In the past, economic man- 
agement consisted of the state 
directly running enterprises. 
Under the new model, the 
state only manages enterprises 
indirectly. The difference be- 
tween the two lies in the ex- 
istence of a market—it is 
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through the market that the 
State indirectly manages the 
enterprises. 

How far and effective both 
the replacement of the old eco- 
nomic system with the new one 
and evolution of a new meth- 
od of managing enterprises de- 
pends largely on the develop- 
ment of the market. China’s 
reforms will all sooner or later 
return to markets and prices. 
For example, the contract res- 
ponsibility system now being 
implemented cannot bypass 
the questions of markets and 
prices. Theoretically, the en- 
terprise contract system is a 
mixture of both the old sys- 
tem and the new system: the 
amount of goods or revenue a 
company has to turn over to 
. the state is the result of admin- 
istrative bargaining and so is 
not based on market princi- 


ples. But when the market en- 
vironment reaches the stage 
where enterprises compete 
with each other, there will be 
no need for them to bargain 
with the state.. 

-In the future, it is possible 
that this contract system may 
evolve into a share system 
which similarly cannot sus- 
tain without reasonable mar- 
ket growth and prices. At the 
moment there is a stock dis- 
tribution system in place in 
China, but there is no market 
where stocks can be transact- 
ed. Without a stock exchange, 
it is unlikely a full stock sys- 
tem could be maintained. But 
if there was a stock exchange, 
then it would have to be ac- 
companied by stock prices, 
floating exchange rates and 
the establishment of a finan- 
cial market. 


However, as we look at re- 
form in China, we always 
come up against the issue of 
markets and prices: price re- 
form cannot be bypassed. With 
serious inflation, price reform 
cannot be carried out at the 
moment. As price reform in- 
volves an all-round readjust- 
ment of the country’s econo- 
mic structure, even under bet- 
ter economic conditions, it 
would still be a risk-filled un- 
dertaking. All the same, the 
Third Plenary Session of the 
13th Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of China 
put forward the guidelines for 
price reform. And without 
price reform and without the 
growth of the market, the esta- 
blishment and operation of 
a new economic system will 
prove to be unlikely. ia] 


China’s First Share Success 


Since the widespread implementation of the contract and leasing systems in Chinese 
enterprises, more than 6,000 companies (most of them collectively owned) have gone a 
step further and experimented with the introduction of a stock system. 


by Our Staff Reporter Li Rongxia 


Tiangiao General Mer- 

chandise Co., which after 
21 years as a highly successful 
state-owned enterprise, issued 
3 million yuan’s worth of 
shares in July 1984. Since then 
the company has achieved re- 
markable results: its capital 
stock has risen from 1.632 mil- 
lion yuan to 9.8 million yuan, 
its annual sales have grown 
from 27.77 million yuan to 
87.78 million yuan; and its 
annual profits have increased 
from 1.96 million yuan to 4.95 
million yuan. The total profits 
accumulated in the last four 
years now stand at 13.5637 


T he first to do so was the 
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million yuan, and 15.04 mil- 
lion yuan has been handed 
over to the state in taxes. 

At the same time, the com- 
pany’s business scope has ex- 
panded. It has built a whole- 
sale department store selling 
general merchandise, house- 
hold electric appliances and 
non-staple foodstuffs, two oth- 
er department stores, one non- 
staple food shop and one food 
grain shop, four new ware- 
houses and a hostel—raising 
the value of its fixed assets 
from 730,000 yuan to 1.4 mil- 
lion yuan, 

It has also established busi- 
ness ‘links with other compan- 


ies and businesses across 
China, helping to organize the 
National Xinxing Market De- 
velopment Federation, the Na- 
tional Large and Medium- 
Sized City Department Stores 
Federation and the Beijing 
United Commercial Corpora- 
tion. 


Pointers to Reform 


Tianqiao’s experience offers 
some useful pointers towards 
the reform of state ownership 
of enterprises. One of the ma- 
jor defects with state owner- 
ship is that property rights are 
unclearly defined. Superficial- 
ly they rest with the state—the 
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representative of the whole 
people. But in practice, as the 
State is responsible for man- 
aging all aspects of society, it 
cannot fulfil its specific func- 
tions as the owner of any 
particular enterprise. Conse- 
quently, no one is genuinely 
responsible for ensuring that 
enterprises continue to devel- 
op and add value to their pro- 
perty. 

One of the aims of economic 
reform is for enterprises to be- 
come distinct legal entities, 
with their property rights 
clearly defined. However, the 
contract and leasing systems 
implemented over the last few 
years have not addressed the 
issue of property relations. 
As a fesult, deciding contract 
quotas has usually been a pro- 
cess of endless bargaining be- 
tween the state and enter- 
prises. 

The introduction of a stock 
system should make it possible 
to define property relations 


clearly, decide how profits and 
interest payments can be dis- 
tributed, weaken administra- 
tive interference, raise levels 
of self-motivation and raise 
the capacity of enterprises to 
develop themselves. It is be- 
cause of this that 6,000 com- 
panies have already decided to 
sell shares. 

Because China’s commodity 
economy is still young, many 
of its markets, especially its 
financial markets, remain un- 
derdeveloped. As a result, ex- 
periments with the stock sys- 
tem also remain at the explor- 
atory stage. 

Tianqiao decided to become 
China’s first issuers of stock in 
1984 when the focus of reform 
moved from the countryside to 
the city. One of the major rea- 
sons the decision was taken 
was the company’s success: its 
annual sales value and profits 
had risen 21] times between 
1953 and 1984. But, because of 
the limitations of China’s cen- 


Shares issued by the Tiangiao General Merchandise Stock Co. Ltd. 


tralized economy, thls money 
could not be used to increase 
either Tianqiao’s fixed assets 
or circulating funds. It was 
principally to raise extra cap- 
ital that the floatation went 
ahead. 

With no predecessors to 
emulate or experience to draw 
on, Tiangiao set about assess- 
ing the value of its fixed assets 
itself. Figures were drawn up 
using the company’s accounts 
and existing use values and 
then submitted to municipal 
financial and taxation depart- 
ments for approval. These val- 
ued the company’s fixed assets 
at 737,000 yuan and circu- 
lating funds at 895,000 yuan 
—1.632 million yuan altogeth- 
er. Based on this sum, it was 
decided to issue 3 million 
yuan’s worth of stock. 

The shares were sold to the 
state, the public and other 
companies—Tiangiao did not 
retain or buy any itself. To- 
day, Tianqiao’s capital of 9.8 
million yuan is divided be- 
tween 2.4 million yuan owned 
by the state and 7.4 million 
yuan held by its 130 other 
shareholders. So far, all its 
shares are permanent and se- 
cret, although the company in- 
tends to add registered shares 
later this year. 

Tianqiao’s shareholders in- 
clude workers, intellectuals 
and individual households. 
Some young people bought 
them out of curiosity—to get a 
taste of what it feels like to 
be a shareholder. Most buy- 
ers, however, say they bought 
the shares because the div- 
idends and interest they earn 
are far higher than the returns 
on a bank savings account. 

Following the floatation, 
Tiangiao’s management and 
ownership became clearly se- 
parated. The state’s former 
responsibility for profits and 
losses was shifted to the com- 
pany. Its board chairman 
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Zhang Jibin became both 
Tianqiao’s legal representative 
and the representative of the 
State’s stake (although the 
State Assets Administration 
Bureau, set up last year, is ex- 
pected to assume this latter 
responsibility some time in the 
future). 

Some companies, such as the 
China Jialing Industry Stock 
Co., do own some of their own 
stock, Any dividends and in- 
terest payments its sharehold- 
ers receive from the company 
are retained and can be rein- 
vested in the company. Econo- 
mic circles in China still do 
not agree whether state-owned 
enterprises should be allowed 
to own shares in themselves. 

With shares now starting 
to flow into Chinese society, 
stock exchange markets have 
appeared in some major cities 
such as Guangzhou, Shanghai 
and Shenyang. 


Answerability 


Some people have voiced 
fears that the introduction of 
stocks would force state-owned 
enterprises to change their na- 
ture. But as Tianqiao’s histo- 
ry reveals, such worries are 
groundless: public ownership 
remains dominant. 

Although the state only 
owns 24 percent of the stock 
issued, it is the biggest single 
shareholder. The other shares 
were divided into two catego- 
ries—enterprise capital shares 
and individual capital shares 
—with each public sharehold- 
er limited to a maximum hold- 
ing of 2 million yuan. 

The company is managed 
through the general mana- 
ger responsibility system un- 
der the leadership of the board 
of directors. The board mem- 
bers are elected by the share- 
holders every five years. 
Shareholders emerged after 
the formation of the board of 
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Shares from Beijing's Tianlong Stock Co. Ltd. 


directors, Zhang Jibin, the 
board’s first chairman, is also 
the state share representative. 
Although the minority is su- 
bordinate to the majority at 
the annual board meetings, no 
disputes have yet occurred, 
and no conflicts have occurred 
between public and state 
shareholders. [t is widely be- 
lieved that once the board’s 
first five-year term of office 
expires, its members will all be 
re-elected. 

Managerial powers have ex- 
panded with Tianqiao’s trans- 
formation into a stock com- 
pany. Speaking in his capacity 
as the board chairman, Zhang 
Jibin said, “Under the old sys- 
tem, the authorities always led 
management by the nose. Now, 
with ownership spread among 
many shareholders, adminis- 
trative interference has visibly 
weakened. Furthermore, be- 
cause the company has as- 
sumed sole responsibility for 
its profits and losses, and is in 
turn answerable to the share- 
holders, as general manager I 
not only have greater decision- 
making powers over matters 
such as property and appoint- 
ing or dismissing cadres, but I 
feel a heayy pressure and sense 


of responsibility in keeping 
Tianqiao successful.” 


Dividends 


One feature of the stock sys- 
tem is it integrates the in- 
terests of the state, the enter- 
prise, the employees and the 
shareholders. Everyone has an 
interest in the development 
and growth of Tianqiao—par- 
ticularly the shareholders, 
who frequently write with sug- 
gested rationalizations or in- 
quiries as to how their com- 
pany is faring. 

Dividends are paid out to 
all shareholders equally, with 
payments sent out at the end 
of each year. Interest is paid 
before tax, and the dividends 
afterwards. The interest on the 
shares is the same as on one- 
year fixed bank deposits, and 
is adjusted whenever the bank 
interest rate goes up or down. 

After-tax profits are distri- 
buted 10 percent to the board 
of directors’ fund for paying 
for the annual meeting, print- 
ing publicity, etc., 45 percent 
to the enterprise fund (which 
is in turn divided between 20 
percent to the enterprise devel- 
opment fund, 20 percent to the 
employees’ reserve insurance, 
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30 percent for bonus payments 
and 30 percent for collective 
welfare), and the final 45 per- 
cent for dividends. 

Both the state and public 
owned shares receive the same 
dividend. Between 1984 and 
1987, every 100 yuan share re- 
ceived a 15 yuan annual divi- 
dend. Last year, it rose to 15.5 
yuan. Since the floating of the 
stock, dividends of 1.9383 mil- 
lion yuan have been distribut- 
ed, with state picking up 820,- 
000 yuan. However, as Tian- 
qiao does not own any shares 
in itself, the state’s dividends 
are retained by the company’s 
enterprise development fund. 
This can be invested in fixed 
assets but cannot be used as 
circulating funds. 

In order to foster initiative 
among the workforce and 
break with egalitarianism, 
staff are paid according to the 
principle of more work, more 
money. Wages are tied to indi- 


vidual economic performance 
—both in terms of quantity 
and quality, To prevent con- 
flicts of interest with the 
shareholders, there has been 
no indiscriminate issuing of 
bonuses or goods since 1984. 


Problems 


The remarkable economic 
results Tianqiao has achieved 
over the last four years can 
mainly be attributed to the de- 
cision to sell company stocks. 
The money raised could not 
have come from anywhere 
else, while it also meant form- 
erly idle social funds were put 
to work. The company has now 
become a genuinely indepen- 
dent economic entity, solely 
responsible for its profits or 
losses, and, with its own in- 
terests to care for, it has grown 
more self-motivated and eager 
to develop better managerial 
techniques. At the same time, 
with the interests of the em- 


ployees and _ shartholders 
closely bound together, there 
is greater enthusiasm on dis- 
play both on the shop floor 
and in the steady flow of 
suggestions on how to improve 


-business. 


But despite the success of 
Tiangiao, many experts assert 
that many problems remain 
unresolved before the stock 
system can be widely imple- 
mented across the country. For 
example, it is still unclear, as 
mentioned earlier, who should 
be the shareholders in state- 
owned enterprises. Then there 
are the issues of to whom stock 
should be issued, whether diy- 
idends should be distributed 
in the same way, and how tax 
rates should be unified. All 
these points need to be clari- 
fied through the promulgation 
of laws and regulations. If 
they are not, then popularizing 
the stock system will prove im- 
possible. ia) 


Beijing Review Readers and Friends Welcome to Visit China 


Reading Beijing Review keeps you in touch with changing China, But why not come and see the developments 


with your own eyes? 


So you can find out more about China, Beijing Review and the China International Exchange Centre have | 
organized a series of special tours for readers and friends, 


Itineraries now available: 
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A Village by the Lhasa River (V) 


In Xiangga, villagers welcome the government's policy of promoting religious freedom. At 
the same time, their new prosperity allows all of them, with the exception of a few poor 
families, to enjoy religious rites and ceremonies on a more lavish scale. 


by Our Staff Reporters Yang Xiaobing and Zhang Wei 


lieves in religion. Xiangga is 

no exception. Our visit coin- 
cided with Tibetan New Year, 
which this year fell on Fe- 
bruary 7. Bright new banners 
and flags were strung across 
all the village roofs, each one 
made of five colours: blue at 
the top symbolizing the sky, 
then white for clouds, red for 
fire, green for water and, at 
the bottom, yellow, symboliz- 
ing land. Together they repre- 
sent the boundless universe 
under Buddha’s control. Ac- 
cording to tradition, all fami- 
lies exchange their old banners 
for new ones before New Year. 
The bright and colourful ban- 
ners decorating Xiangga re- 
vealed its thriving religious 
life. 

Local Party secretary Qiang- 
ba Cicheng and Caigongtang 
Township head Jimei Pingcuo 
say Buddhism dominates all 
the ceremonies held for festi- 
vals, birthdays, weddings and 
memorials to the dead. Now 
the people of Xiangga have be- 
come relatively affluent, they 
spend a fair share of their 
money on religion—unlike in 
the past. Generally speaking, 
the amount spent is in direct 
proportion to a family’s in- 
come. 

This year, Ciren Wangijie’s 
family, one of the village’s 
wealthiest, was the first to ex- 
change their old banner for a 
new one. Ciren says his family 
now eats much better than his 
lord did before 1959. During 
Our Visit to his home, we saw a 


iE Tibet, almost everyone be- 
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small room on the second floor 
filled with beef, mutton, pork 
and trotters hanging from the 
roof. 

There are six people living 
in Ciren Wangjie’s home: him- 
self, his wife, their daughter, 
their son and daughter-in-law, 
and his wife’s uncle, 68-year- 
old Qiangba Wangdui. Qiang- 
ba is a quiet figure. He was 
once a lama in the Sera Mon- 
astery, one of the most famous 
monasteries around Lhasa. 
Now he leads a secular life, 
but he remains a pious Buddh- 
ist. To earn a living he does 
various odd jobs for the Lhasa 
Municipal Goods and Materi- 
als Bureau. As he gives no 
money to his niece, he spends 
almost all his monthly wages 
on Buddhist activities. 

Like all the other houses in 
the village, Ciren Wangijie’s 
home has special niches filled 


with Buddhist statues and pho- 
tographs of the 10th Baingen 
and 14th Dalai Lama. Lined 
up in front of the niches are a 
row of silver and copper bowls. 
Wherever you see these bowls, 
their number is always a mul- 
tiple of seven. They contain 
water offerings to Buddhist 
deities, and are refilled every 
morning by the mistress of the 
house. 

According to Tibetan tradi- 
tion, the 8th, 15th and 30th 
days of each month in the Ti- 
betan calendar are considered 
particularly auspicious. New 
Year and other religious festi- 
vals always fall on these days, 
and to celebrate them and hon- 
our Buddha, families burn in- 
cense and butter lamps all day 
long. Although the price of 
butter has increased several 
times in recent years and now 
costs 20-30 yuan per kg, all the 


Township leaders visit Chilie Zhuoma, one of the poorest people in Xiangga. 
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Former monk Qiangba Wangdui. 


families in Xiangga—except 
for the two poorest ones—al- 
ways light their butter lamps 
on time and never allow them 
to go out before the proper 
hour. 

Recollecting the past, Qiang- 
ba Wangdui says that during 
the ten years of the “cultural 
revolution” (1966-76), temples 
and monasteries across Tibet 
were destroyed. No one was al- 
lowed to burn butter lamps. 


says, although people’s living 
standards were not as high as 
now, they enjoyed freedom of 
worship. The “cultural revo- 
lution,” however, changed all 


i that. Cadres warned people if 
_ they participated in religious 


activities they would face cri- 
ticism. Many old _ people 
turned to burning incense in 
secret, as we could see from a 
blackened old cabinet in Suo- 
lang Luobu’s home. 

Now the villagers of Xiang- 
ga say they are satisfied with 


_ China’s present policy of reli- 


gious freedom. They can visit 
nearby monasteries, or invite 


__ Lamas to hold religious cere- 


monies within their homes at 
family weddings and funerals. 
In general, the young are also 
interested in religion as the 
old. One young man named 
Qiangba said even if all he had 
was one lump of butter, he 
would use it to light a long- 
burning lamp. 

As Xiangga has no monas- 
tery of its own, the villagers 
often travel to Lhasa or oth- 
er nearby places for Buddhist 
ceremonies. The government’s 
allocation of funds for the res- 
toration of the Jokhan, Sera, 
Gahdan, Daipung monasteries 
and other religious sites has 


aroused great interest. Over 
the past ten years, the govern- 
ment has allocated more than 
36 million yuan to renovate 
temples and monasteries des- 
troyed during the “cultural re- 
volution.” Today, Tibet has 
1,140 monasteries and other 
religious spots. 

Gongtang Monastery, reput- 
edly 800 years old, lies ten kil- 
ometres east of Xiangga Vil- 
lage. Standing 30 metres long, 
ten metres high and divided 
into three spacious and mag- 
nificent sections, it: was des- 
troyed by local young Tibetan 
rebels during the “cultural re- 
volution.” Its clay statues of 
Buddhist figures were smashed 
and the roof collapsed. As a 
result, its exquisite frescoes 
painted hundreds years ago 
were on the brink of being er- 
oded by the wind and rain. 
Immediately after the “cultur- 
al revolution,” however, villa- 
gers from Caigongtang Town- 
ship contributed money for the 
monastery’s renovation. 

We were shown around 
Gongtang by an elderly lama. 
About one-tenth of the roof 
has been replaced and many of 
the Buddhist statues have been 
repaired and reinstalled. Al- 
though people in the neigh- 


Whoever believed in 4 io¢ai iama (left) tells leaders trom Caigongtang Township how the Gongtang Monastery 


religion was regarded 
as feudal-minded and , 
superstitious—both of 


which counted = as 
crimes. Qiangba 
Wangjie had some 


Buddhist statues and — 
scriptures left from 
when he was a Lama. 
He threw some of them 
into the river and hid 
the rest up a nearby 
valley. 

The “cultural revo- | 
lution” also remains © 
fresh in the mind of 
63-year-old Suolang 
Luobu. Before 1966, he 
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was destroyed during the “cultural revolution.” 
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bourhood can attend some 
small-scale religious ceremon- 
ies in the monastery, it is still 
clearly in need of much more 
work. Qiangba Cicheng, the 
Party secretary of Caigong- 
tang Township, says the task 
of completing the renovation 
stands high*on the township’s 
agenda. Already they have 
asked for permission and 
funds from the government to 
begin further restoration soon. 

In Xiangga, there are some 
people who don’t believe in 
Buddhism. Li Jinyong is one 
of these. He is a Han who 20 
years ago married a Tibetan 
named Luobu Quezhen. “I 
don’t care whether my family 
or others are Buddhists or not, 
but I don’t believe in it,”he 
says. Yet while he talks, a 
craftsman can be seen at work 
on a new family banner in his 
courtyard, 

We never forgot the village’s 
two poor families, and so we 
asked the township Party se- 
cretary, township head and 
village head if we could go and 
see them. Unexpectedly, they 
did not turn down our request. 

Two years ago, these two 
families lived in adobe hous- 
es, but now they share a house 
built by the township. Al- 
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Customers drink milk and chat on the doorstep of Langjie Zhuoga’s 
YA 


though the roof is compar- 
atively low, about 2.3 metres 
high, its walls are built from 
stone and look solid. Their old 
houses have been converted 
into stables for animals, with 
cow dung lumps as fuel stuck 
on the wails. 

One of the house’s inha- 
bitants is Chilie Quzhen, a 
56-year-old deaf mute. We re- 
moved the lids of her zhong- 
mus (basket-shaped grain con- 
tainers) and saw they were full 
of wheat and highland bar- 
ley. Chilie Quzhen patted the 
zhongmus and gave us a 
thumbs-up sign and a smile. 
Ona pillar in the middle of her 
room hangs a photograph of 
Chairman Mao commanding 
the Red Army in the 1930s. In 
one corner are photographs of 
the 10th Baingen and 14th Da- 
lai Lama in a mirrored frame. 
Before them stood a butter 
lamp, unlit because no festi- 
vals were then in progress. 

Another inhabitant is Chilie 
Zhuoma, 65, who was a slave 
until 1959. She says the gov- 
ernment gives her free grain 
and electricity. The only blem- 
ish on her life is she lacks en- 
ough money to buy tea, meat, 
butter and zanba, the Tibetan 
staple food. Her home also has 


tea house. 
NG XIAOBING 


a picture of Mao, and a line of 
copper bowls with water offer- 
ings stands on a typically Tibe- 
tan cupboard. Inside, however, 
there is no statue of Buddha. 
A different kind of person 
altogether is Langjie Zhuoga, 
44. She was among Xiangga’s 
earliest Communist Youth 
League cadres and later joined 
the Communist Party. Once 
the township’s accountant, she 


mow runs a sweet milk tea 


house where she sells steamed 
beef buns. Being the only res- 
taurant in the village, business 
is brisk. Inside we saw yet 
again a picture of Mao. It 
hung on a pillar in the middle 
of the room surrounded by a 
silk hada. When we asked her 
if she was a Buddhist, she an- 
swered embarrassingly that al- 
though she joined the Com- 
munist Party nine years ago, it 
was hard for her to say that she 
was an atheist. As almost ev- 
ery one in the village believes 
in Buddhism, has a statue of 
Buddha and burns incense, she 
would have been the odd one 
out if she didn’t follow suit 
Fite her business might suf- 
er. 

Among the all Buddhist 
niches we saw in Xiangga, 
Langjie Zhuoga’s was the most 
exquisite. It stands on a waist- 
high Tibetan-style cupboard in 
one of the corners of the room. 
Carved from wood, it mea- 
sures one metre long and 60 
centimetres high, and is decor- 
ated with lacquer designs in 
gold, silver, red and green. To 
have it made, Langjie Zhuoga 
paid 800-900 yuan. Even in 
Lhasa this kind of niche has 
only appeared recently be- 
cause of its high expense. 

When we asked why she 
hadn’t used the money to im- 
prove the facilities of her tea 
house or decorate its rather 
faded facade with an eye- 
catching sign, Langjie Zhuoga 
looked at us uncomprehending 
—she seemed not to under- 
stand why it might be worth 
doing these kind of things. O 
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PROFILE 


Wang Danfeng: A Shanghai Screen Star 


by Our Staff Reporter Lu Yun 


ang Danfeng is more 
W than a domestic film 

star. In 1985, she was in- 
vited to the United States to at- 
tend Ronald Reagan’s presiden- 
tial inauguration. And one year 
later, the US Senate and House 
of Representatives asked her 
back again to celebrate the pres- 
ident’s birthday and first year in 
office, 

Wang began her film career 
in Shanghai, her hometown, in 
1941. In 1948, she moved to 
Hong Kong for a short period. 
On her return to the mainland, 
she became one of the leading 
actresses in the Shanghai Film 
Studio. 

During her career, Wang has 
made many memorable films. In 
The Nurse's Diary, shot during 
the 1950s, she played a young 
Shanghainese woman who goes 
to work in China's border 
areas to support the Commun- 
ist cause. In Woman Hairdres- 
ser, made in the 1960s, she por- 
trayed a woman who breaks free 
from the bonds of feudal ideolo- 
gy to become a social worker. 

She has also acted in films 
adapted from classic works 
of Chinese literature, such as 
Peach Blossom Fan and Family, 
both of which opposed feudal- 
ism and promoted patriotism, 
During the late 1970s, she acted 
the leading role in Jade Green 
Butterflies, a film extolling 
Sino-Japanese friendship. 

Many of Wang’s relatives, 
friends and former colleagues 
now live in the United States, 
Canada and Hong Kong. After 
being separated from them for 
three decades, China’s open door 
policy has finally made it possi- 
ble for her to remeet them. 

After attending President Re- 
agan’s inaugural ceremony at 
the White House in 1985, Wang 
and her husband took the oppor- 
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tunity to tour seven cities across 
the United States. Friends and 
relatives found to their pleasure 
that Wang, already more than 
60, was in glowing health and 
radiated vigour. Indeed, with no 
wrinkles on her smiling face, she 
looked 20 years younger than 
her real age. 

For Wang, one of the great 
pleasures of the trip was the 
enthusiasm of many American 
Chinese for her films. With the 
help-of the Chinese Embassy, 
many of them succeeded in con- 
tacting and meeting her. 

Wherever Wang went, people 
recognized her. Ina shopin New 
York’s Chinatown, the proprie- 
tress carefully looked her up and 
down. Recognizing her imme- 
diately, she was so overcome 
that she shook Wang’s hands for 
several minutes while asking her 
a whole series of detailed ques- 
tions. The woman, originally 
from Taiwan, said she had loved 
Wang’s films ever since her 
childhood and still kept photo- 
graphs of her, She said Quiet 
Riverside Grass (in which Wang 
acted) was one of her favourite 
films, and promptly sang its title 
song. To round off the meeting, 
the woman insisted on having 
her picture taken alongside 
Wang. 

Coming out of the shop, Wang 
walked into an old man. Like the 
proprietress, he recognized her 
immediately. After a short chat, 
he said she was still as beautiful 
as ever. Also from Taiwan, the 
man said meeting Wang was 
like running into an old friend. 
Moved by these encounters with 
Taiwanese compatriots, Wang 
said she hoped to meet more peo- 
ple from the island in the future. 

As well as return visit to the 
United States in 1986, Wang's 
other overseas trips have includ- 
ed visits to Japan and Singapore 


as a4 member of the China Film 
Delegation and the Shanghai 
Film Star Art Group, as well as 
several visits to Hong Kong to 
see friends and relatives. As 
China has opened up over the 
last ten years, many people have 
also come to see her in Shanghai. 

Wang plays an active role in 
many organizations. She is a 
council member of the Chinese 
Film Artists’ Association and a 
member of the Women and 
Children Committee of the 
Shanghai-Hong Kong Economic 
Development Association, and 
belongs to the Dadi Cultural So- 
ciely, a group comprised of peo- 
ple from Shanghai’s film, opera 
and art circles. She is also a di- 
rector of the Yingxing Guest- 
house, a joint venture between 
the Shanghai Film Art Centre 
and a Hong Kong company. 

Wang often hosts public shows 
organized by Shanghai TV and 
the city’s: factories, docks and 
harbour companies, where she 
has always been well received. 

All these activities help keep 
Wang's life rich and colourful in 
her mature years. At the same 
time, she regards them as an 
ideal way of discovering more 
about society. 

Wang likes to talk about her 
happy family life. In the early 
1950s she married Liu Heqing, a 
close friend in the film industry. 
He now works for the Shanghai 
Huagiao Cultural Co. Their 
three daughters have long since 
grown up. The eldest studies in- 
ternational trade in Japan, the 
second is a worker in Shanghai, 
and the youngest is now in the 
United States studying art. 

Despite her age, Wang would 
like to continue acting. But what 
worries her at the moment is 
the dearth of good screen-plays. 
Given a free choice she said she 
would like to play either a doc- 
tor or a teacher in her next fea- 
ture. oO 
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Behind the ‘Petty Action’ of Some 


Americans 


JINGJI CANKAO 


(Economic information) 

t the press conference 
A held in Beijing on March 

27 for the Second Plenary 
Session of the Seventh National 
People’s Congress, a Voice of 
America reporter asked Chinese 
Foreign Minister Qian Qichen 
why Chinese astrophysicist Fang 
Lizhi had been prevented from 
attending a banquet held by US 
President George Bush during 
his recent visit to China. He 
suggested this incident would be 
unfavourable for the develop- 
ment of Sino-American rela- 
tions. 

Qi’s answer was considered 
very clever. He said this matter 
was “only an episode, and was 
already over.”’ But, added the 
Chinese foreign minister, there 
were always some people in the 
United States who liked to sup- 
port those Chinese who were not 
satisfied with the Chinese goy- 
ernment. Qi said it was this kind 
of “petty action” that was unfa- 
vourable for the further devel- 
opment of the Sino-US relations. 

What is implied by this kind 
of American “petty actions?” 
A close analysis reveals three 
things. 

First, the spectre of hegemon- 
ism has always lurked in the 
minds of some Americans. In- 
deed, hegemonism is a tradition- 
al characteristic of the United 
States. Over the past 100 years, 
these insufferably arrogant peo- 
ple have continually used Amer- 
ican muscle to boss others ar- 
ound. They have striven their 
hardest to get their hands on the 
“vital organs” of other countries 
and then make them act in ac- 
cordance with America’s will. 
This time, some Americans, 
showing a total disregard for 
diplomatic etiquette, revealed 
their hegemonistic psyche by in- 
viting Fang Lizhi to attend a 
banquet at which the Chinese 
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president and premier would 
also be present. 

Chinese senior leader Deng 
Xiaoping recently said that al- 
though the Chinese people have 
already stood up, there remain 
people who want to bully us. 
These people, in my view, in- 
clude those Americans who wish 
to make other countries operate 
in accordance with their own 
will. 

Second, China will never al- 
low itself to be trodden upon 
again. Since the founding of the 
People’s Republic in 1949, Chi- 
na’s history of being trodden 
upon, dismembered and made to 
swallow various insults has been 
rendered a thing of the past: 
it will never return. Countless 
facts have proved that all pre- 
sure on China, whether from the 
east, west, south or north, has 
ended in failure. Nobody can 
underestimate the importance of 
this development, which has no- 
thing to do with Chinese mag- 
nanimity and the demeanour of 
the ruling Party. But, those who 
don’t understand the times we 
live in can only harvest their 
own bitter fruits. 

Relying on foreign forces as a 
source of strength is an inherent 
part of some people’s psycholog- 
ical makeup. From the Qing Dy- 
nasty (1644-1911) to the present 
day, some people have depended 
on foreigners to win promotion 
or get rich, Others have relied on 
them to secure fame. Foreigners 
and such Chinese people have 
worked together for their own 
ends and benefit. But they have 
damaged China. With the chang- 
ing times, their methods have al- 
tered, but the substance of their 
psychological dependence on 
foreigners has not. With the im- 
plementation of the open policy, 
such people will appear from 
time to time. And we should not 
forget them in our efforts to ob- 
serve social phenomena. This is 


the third point we should draw 
from the incident involving 
Fang Lizhi and the obstruction 
some Americans claim prevent- 
ed him from attending the afore- 
mentioned banquet. 

(March 29,1989) 


Workers’ 
Enthusiasm Blunted 


ZHONGGUO XINWEN 


(China News 
survey conducted by the 
A All-China Federation of 

Trade Unions (ACFTU) 
shows that only 12 percent of 
the employees in the study con- 
sidered that they have been giv- 
ing full play to their initiative. 
The investigation was conducted 
among over 210,000 workers in 
400 enterprises in 17 cities. The 
evidence indicates that there is a 
huge potential of employee en- 
thusiasm which has gone un- 
tapped. 

Many state-owned enterpris- 
es have management problems, 
and this throws a wet blanket 
over the workers in production. 
The state policy offers more ad- 
vantages to township enterprises 
than to state-owned ones where 
the wages of workers are not 
linked up with enterprise per- 
formance. During readjustment 
of the pricing system, some 
state-owned enterprises gain, 
but others lose. In some cases, 
there is a six- or seven-fold dif- 
ference in pay for two work- 
ers who do the same amount 
of work. 

In addition, undemocratic 
practices and discrepancies that 
exist in reform of the labour sys- 
tem have also exerted an adverse 
influence on employees’ enthu- 
siasm for work. 

(January 4, 1989) 


CORRECTION: 

In the article titled “Deng Xiaoping on Peace 
and War" in our last issue, the second 
paragraph in the right column on page |6 
should read, “East-West, between the socialist 
countries and the monopoly capitalist 
countries, with the relationship between the 
two superpowers being the most outstanding.” 
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BUSINESS/TRADE 


Sino-EC Symposium on Law, Investment 


ore than 700 represen- 
M tatives—almost half of 

them from European 
Community countries 
—turned up at Beijing’s Sher- 
aton Great Wall Hotel recent- 
ly for a joint Sino-EC sympos- 
ium on the Legal and Practi- 
cal Aspects of Investment in 
China. 

The symposium included an 
introduction to China’s invest- 
ment law and investment en- 
vironment, and then divided 
into four groups to discuss is- 
sues such as China’s legal and 
judicial structure, intellectual 
property rights, the transfer of 
technology and dispute arbi- 
tration. 

Many of the European re- 
presentatives, who included 
lawyers, businessmen and in- 
ternational traders, also gave 
talks about the legal and bus- 
iness practices of their own 
countries. 

Since 1979, China has passed 
more than 260 laws and regu- 
lations concerning foreign eco- 
nomic business and trade. 
They include: 
® Sino-Foreign Joint Venture 
Law (1979). 

@ Overseas Economic Contract 
Law (1981). 

@ Foreign-Funded Enterprise 
Law (1986). 

@ Law Concerning Enterprises 
of Sino-Foreign Co-operative 
Management (1988). 

Some of the other laws 
passed relate to overseas busi- 
ness, tax regulations, customs, 
trademarks, patents, control of 
foreign exchange, bank cre- 
dit, import-export manage- 
ment, labour management, 
foreign permanent representa- 
tive organizations and China’s 
special economic zones. Cur- 
rently, the country’s foreign 
trade Jaw, maritime law, nego- 
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tiable instrument law and 
company law are _ being 
drafted. 


China now has more than 
200 law offices employing 
more than 1,000 lawyers in 
Beijing, coastal port cities and 
the special economic zones. 

According to Qi Ruiging, 
deputy director of the Depart- 
ment of Treaties and Law at 
the Ministry of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Relations and Trade, 
the government protects for- 
eign investment in China 
through its own laws and by 
signing bilateral agreements 
and becoming party to interna- 
tional treaties. 

Since 1981, China has signed 
22 bilateral agreements aimed 
at encouraging and protecting 
investment with other coun- 
tries, including eight EC mem- 
bers. It has also become party 
to the Convention Establish- 
ing the Multilateral Invest- 
ment Guarantee Agency, and 
the government hopes that ap- 
proval will soon be given for 
China to sign the Washington 
Treaty (the Convention on the 
Settlement of Investment Dis- 
putes Between States and Na- 
tionals of Other States). Qi 
said this would help provide 
the legal framework for set- 
tling disputes between the 
Chinese government and for- 
eign investors in China. 

As China’s investment en- 
vironment has improved over 
the last few years, so foreign 
investment.in China has ris- 
en. Last year, 5,890 foreign- 
funded enterprises involving 
more than 50 countries and re- 
gions were given approval for 
establishment in China—164 
percent more than in 1987. 
Among them, 410 were wholly 
foreign-owned enterprises. 

Pledged investment totalled 


| US$5.2 billion (42.4 percent 
more than in 1987), of which 
US$2.4 billion was actually in- 
vested (up 12.8 percent on the 
previous year). 

EC investment in China now 
stands at US$1.8 billion, mak- 
ing it the fifth biggest over- 
seas investor after the United 
States, Japan, Hong Kong and 
Macao. 

State Councillor Wang Fang 
said at the symposium that the. 
State Council has a foreign in- 
vestment work group responsi- 
ble for guiding and co- 

| ordinating China’s programme 
of attracting foreign capital. 
Already it has drafted the 
State Council’s Provisions to 
Encourage Foreign Invest- 
ment, whose major points in- 
clude: 
mw Expanding local powers to 
examine and approve foreign- 
' funded projects, including ex- 
tending the range of process- 
ing projects that can be ap- 
proved at local level. 
mw Encouraging foreign invest- 
ment in export-oriented and 
technologically advanced en- 
terprises by offering them pre- 
ferential treatment such as re- 
duced labour costs and site use 
fees, and tax reductions or ex- 
emptions. 
m Increasing efforts to en- 
sure foreign-funded enter- 
prises have the necessary op- 
erating and production condi- 
tions and do not face adminis- 
trative interference. 
w@ Ensuring foreign-funded en- 
terprises have their decision- 
making powers fully protected 
by China’s laws and can man- 
age their companies according 
to international] norms. 
wm Asking governments and de- 
partments at all levels to sim- 
plify their procedures and 
raise efficiency so as to prov- 
ide better services for foreign- 
funded enterprises. 
by Han Baocheng 
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Large Fines for Faking IBMs 


have been fined 662,696.35 
yuan for assembling and 
selling fake IBM computers. 

Shenzhen Baohua Science 
and Technology Development 
Partners Co., Shenzhen Chao- 
qun Scientific and Technolog- 
ical Co. Ltd., Shenzhen Zijin 
Electronic Industries Co. Ltd., 
Shenhan Electronic Technolo- 
gy Co. Ltd. and Shenzhen 
Micro-Computers Ltd. were 
all found guilty of infringing 
IBM’s exclusive right to use its 
registered trade mark. 

Li Jizhong, director of the 
Trademark Office at the State 
Administration for Industry 
and Commerce (SAIC), said 
the five companies had bought 
347 unassembled fake IBM 
computers from traders in 
Hong Kong. The computers 
were then assembled and 223 
were sold for 3.23 million 
yuan. 

When it discovered the vio- 
lations of its trade mark, IBM 
filed charges with Shenzhen’s 
Administration for Industry 
and Commerce, which then 
conducted an investigation. 

Li said the fine imposed was 
the legal maximum and the 
companies had been ordered 
to remove all fake IBM trade 
marks from their computers 
and destroy all packaging 
marked with the logo. 

Wilson S. Wang, deputy 
chief of IBM China Corp., 
praised the prompt handling 
of the case. He said it was the 
first action IBM had taken 
in China to protect its trade 
mark. 

In the corporation’s experi- 
ence, he added, when countries 
were prepared to protect trade 
marks with the law, they 
encouraged investment from 
large companies like IBM. He 
also disclosed that IBM would 
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increase its investment in 
China because of the success- 
ful outcome of the case. 

Wang said IBM had found 
violations of its trade mark 
and copyright in other areas, 
especially concerning compu- 
ter software. He hoped the 
Chinese government would 
pass a copyright law as soon 
as possible to protect corpora- 
tions like IBM. 

Following the settlement of 
the IBM case, Gan Guoping, 
SAIC’s deputy director, said 
the practice of manufacturing 
poor-quality goods and then 
selling them with fake trade 
marks was rampant in China. 

He said SAIC was paying 


great attention to the problem, 
and cited the successful prose- 
cution of cases involving fake 
Sharp radio cassette recorders 
and imitation TDK and Sony 
audio’and video tapes. He ad- 
ded that China’s Trade Mark 
Law needed further streng- 
thening and stronger powers of 
punishment. 

Since the introdution of the 
Trade Mark Law in 1983, ap- 
plications for registration have 
increased rapidly. By the end 
of last year, 15 percent of the 
210,400 registered trade marks 
were for foreign companies, 
mostly from the United States, 
Japan, Britain, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Switzer- 
land and France. 

by Li Ping 


Tianjin to Host Power Show ’89 


tional Electric Power Ex- 
hibition, has been sched- 
uled for September 4-9 in 
Tianjin, Vice-Minister of 
Energy Resources Shi Dazhen 
announced recently at a press 
conference in Beijing. 
Organized by the Ministry 
of Energy Resources, the 
China Electricity Council and 
Hong Kong’s Coastal Interna- 
tional Investment Co., one of 
the show’s main aims is to en- 
courage Sino-foreign technical 
exchanges and economic co- 
operation. Invitations will be 
sent to energy administrators, 
engineers and entrepreneurs 
from both China and abroad. 
Shi said that although Chi- 
na’s energy output increased 
last year, the national econo- 
my grew much faster. This led 
to acute shortages of coal and 
electricity, with many facto- 
ries working four days a week. 
He said this hampered the 


p ower *89, China’s Interna- 


economy and disturbed daily 
life. 

To improve energy supplies, 
the Chinese government has 
taken steps to cool off the 
country’s overheated economy 
and speed up the development 
of its energy industry. 

The government intends to 
import advanced equipment 
unavailable in China includ- 
ing low-coal consuming power 
generating units, high capacity 
hydro-turbines for use on 
the Changjiang (Yangtze), 
Huanghe (Yellow) and Hong- 
shui rivers, power network au- 
tomation equipment and pump 
storage generating units. 

Shi concluded by saying, 
“Any offers of co-operation 
from foreign governments and 
companies, including loans, 
the supply of equipment and 
technology and investment for 
power stations, will be warmly 
welcomed.” 

by Lou Xinyue 
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CULTURE/SCIENCED 


Life’s Last Struggle to Build Stelae 


n ancient Chinese fable 
A tells a tale of an old man 

who tried to remove two 
mountains. The story ends on 
a happy note with God taking 
mercy on the ‘Foolish Old 
Man” and intervening to help 
him. 

Old man Li, in the same 
tradition, has struggled to 
move his rocks from morning 
to night for five years. All 
of Kaifeng in central China’s 
Henan Province know what 
he’s up to. 

If Li’s not moving a moun- 
tain, then he’s doing some- 
thing awfully close. In 1985, Li 
Gongtao, then 59, decided to 
use his golden years to do 
something that would bring 
meaning to the lives of ordi- 
nary people. He was going to 
build a stone tablet forest. 


= worker gives one final polish to a completed ta- 
jet. 
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The tradition of 
tablet forests, that 
to many foreigners 
look like funny 
shaped tombstones 
left by some crazy 
giants, go back a 
millennium. Most 
carry calligraphic 
verses commemorat- 
ing important ev- 
ents or carvings of 
classic pieces by fa- 
mous scholars; and 
many Chinese take 
pleasure in looking 
at them just for that 


“scribble.” The tablets often 
take on a historical import- 
ance of their own, such as 
those built since the Tang Dy- 
nasty in western China’s Xian. 

Li, now 63, says he has cher- 


ished and_ loved 
paintings and callig- 
raphy since he was 
a child but only in 
these late years has 
he had the chance 
to begin his life pro- 
ject. 

At first it all 
looked hopeless. He 
‘was in poor health. 
His family had to 
lead a frugal exist- 
ence after he poured 
all their savings of 
RMB into the pro- 
ject. 

But then wheels 
Started turning like 
God’s miracle in the 
“Foolish Old Man,” 
things started hap- 
pening. Folks start- 
ed praising the 
thing. Then the lo- 
cal press gave it a re- 
port. 


This attention 


Li Gongtao (Centre) 


Photos by WANG XIUQIN 


brought money and volunteers 
to his side. Kaifeng’s citizens, 
old and young, social celebra- 
tors, social units, and the dis- 
abled all came to offer their 
money for building his dream 
of China’s largest tablet forest. 

After the national and for- 
eign press picked up the story, 
Supporters came from coun- 
tries and regions like Japan, 
Singapore, Malaysia and Hong 
Kong. 

The whole project, which is 
one-third completed, includes 
calligraphic sections repre- 
senting the Song Dynasty, suc- 
cessive emperors and high offi- 
cials and Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

The dream that Li built will 
open in 1995 with 3,500 stone 
tablets, which are numerically 
more than those in Xian and 
Qufu (hometown of Confucius 
in Shandong Province). 

Despite the suffering he and 
his family have endured, they 
vow they will not make a cent 
from it since he’s giving it all 
to the state. At the begining 
of the project, Li set a family 
code which stipulates: “AI- 
ways give, never take.” 


by Lu Huiyou 
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CULTURE/SCIENCE 


Shen Begins to Show Talent | 


hen Junyi is the latest 
S winner of stardom, cap- 

turing loyal audiences 
both on the silver screen 
and over Chinese TV. When 
awarded the double fortunes 
last year of the TV Golden Ea- 
gle Prize for being the best 
supporting actor and of being 
the most popular TV star, few 
would know of his long 
struggle to fame. 

Shen was born into an 
army family. His father 
had met his mother while 
on his way south to mop 
up the bandits left in 
southern China. In the 
1960s, Shen came with 
his family to live in Bei- 
jing. On graduating from 
middle school, he joined 
the PLA and after three 
years of it he switched to 
being a subway signal re- 
pairman. 

His first streak of luck 
came in 1983, when a di- 
rector casted him for a 
part-time film career. In 
1986 he took his big 
chance and quit his sub- 
way job to concentrate on 
cracking the film world. 

Although his personal 
experiences differ with 
his film roles like heaven and 
earth, he vividly portrayed his 
characters. So far, he has 
played roles in more than ten 
films and a 50-part TV series. 

Viewers comment that while 
acting Shen gets carried away 
with emotion and his eyes light 
up and glow with conviction. 

Although most Chinese pro- 
fessional film actors and ac- 
tresses hold the status of state 
cadres enjoying various privi- 
leges Shen has been shut out 
since he’s a freelancer. 

Shen drew attention in his 
50-part_TV series Suppressing 
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Bandits in Wulong Mountain 
(1986) by portraying a gang 
| leader of the early 1950s. Al- 
though China had been liber- 
ated from KMT forces these 
rag-tag fragments left behind 
in the mountains of Hunan 
went on fighting a lost cause. 
His acting showed the con- 
tradictions and complexity in 


Shen Junyi in “Murderer's Sentiment.” 


a villian’s mind, giving meth- 

od to the gang leader’s mad- 

ness. Despite the leader’s cruel 

attitude, Shen’s skilful acting 

| brought forth a believable hu- 
man being. 

Before shooting one that 
showed the leader killing a 
captured Miao girl, Shen 
pleaded with the  film’s 
director,“Bandits also have 
human feelings. How about I 

| handle the scene like this. 
First, open up the city gates. 
_Have the Miao girl running 
away. Instead of cold hearted- 
ly killing her, I'll be forced to 


do this--to defend my honour 
before my soldiers... I just 
can’t kill her in cold blood. 
I’ve taken care of her for three 
years.” 

The scene, handled in Shen’s 
manner, gave a pretence for 
the murder and left the view- 
ers a deep impression of the 
villian. 

When filming the last scene 
of the series, Shen is shown as 
the leader cloaked in his ban- 
dit’s clothes and shackled 
in a prison van, on the 
way to the execution 
ground. 

Staring up at heaven, 
Shen exclaims a_ sad 
aside,“‘After 30 years [ll 
be another man.” So viv- 
id was this scene that 
many old women work- 
ing on the film’s loca- 
tion spontaneously re- 
called how they had lost 
husbands and sons during 
past battles with the ban- 
dits. Forgetting this was 
“just a film,” they fol- 
lowed the van weeping, 
hoping to fake revenge on 
the “villian.” 

Although Shen Junyi 
stands 1.82 metres tall, 
you can’t say he’s hand- 
some. With his streaks of, 
white hair, or as often 
with a shaved head, de- 
pending on the role he’s play- 
ing, he succeeds in giving new 
depth to film. 

The Chinese film and TV 
audience are tired of simple 
and formularized perform- 
ances that simply have good 
guys being all good, and bad 
guys—with or without the 
black hats—being bad. These 
characterizations of the past 
with rigid and dull standards 
were divorced from reality. 
Hopefully the future will cap- 
ture a new truth and a new 
realism. 

ia 
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LETTERS 


A Soviet Reader’s Opinions | 


Beijing Review needs to do | 
something about its printing 
quality! And the outside back 
cover should be more diverse. 

But can I offer you some 
glasnost: I'd like to hear more 
of the different points of view 
now existing in Chinese socie- 
ty—be more open! It would 
be more interesting to see the 
faces of Chinese people, not 
just the government's. 

It also would be good if you 
included some articles written 
by well-known foreign politi- 
cians, including ones from the 
USSR, on international and 
Chinese issues. 

I'd welcome the appearance 
of critical essays concerning 
life (political, economic, so- 
cial, etc.) in other socialist 
countries, including the 
USSR, and about China’s re- 
lations with these countries. 
I am especially interested in 
your opinions on Viet Nam, 
Albania and Cuba, as well as 
Kampuchea and Afghanistan. 

Please, give some informa- 
tion about university life and 
Chinese youth in general—l 
would very much like to hear 
the voices of young Chinese 
people through your maga- 
zine. 

Also, could you tell me 
about computing centres in 
China and their capabilities. 

I think you should consider 
the possibility of establishing a 
Russian edition of Beijing Re- 
view. With psgoper advertis- 
ing, I believe such an edition 
would find a large number of 
readers in the USSR. It would 
also considerably help mutual 
understanding and friendship 
between our two peoples and 
countries. 


Kolganov Dmity 
USSR 


Suggestions 
As a South African working 
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in Hong Kong as a priest, I 
have now read three issues 
of Beijing Review and found 
them all very informative and 
interesting. The presentation 
of the articles, both domestic 
and international, compares 
well with Newsweek magazine 
and gives the public a clear 
picture of social and economic 
trends in China. As you know, 
most people, like myself, have 
very little knowledge of Chi- 
na’s present situation. Beijing 
Review helps raise awareness 
in the first world by constantly 
improving the magazine. 

Your magazine’s major im- 
portance lies in presenting the 
opinions of the Chinese people 
on Western social and econo- 
mic issues, explaining to us 
both the theoretical and pract- 
ical approach of communism 
and China’s present govern- 
ment. 

I suggest Beijing Review 
should upgrade itself and emu- 
late Time magazine with its 
wide and free range of articles 
on subjects such as religion, 
philosophy and medicine, and 
contain more pieces on ordi- 
nary Chinese people. 

Cyril Axelrod 
Hong Kong 

I think your magazine needs 
colour photographs of scenic 
spots and Chinese arts. As re- 
gards the content, in my opi- 
nion there should be less ar- 
gument and more facts about 
change in China, You need not 
go into too much detail in any 
one area. 

Josef Kolbi 
Federal Germany 

Could you please add a sec- 
tion on sports? Or at least have 
more coverage of big sporting 
events such as the Olympic 
Games and the World Cup 
Football Championships. 

Why don’t you let more bus- 
iness organizations advertise 
in your magazine? Your read- 
ers can find out more about 


the business scope and prod- 

ucts of Chinese companies and 

Beijing Review can make more 
money, 

George C. Baker 

China 


Chinese Perspectives 


Your front cover is very 
good, but please print the 
names of any people in the 
pictures—it would make them 
seem like personal introduc- 
tions to real people who could 
become friends if met in the 
flesh. 

Please expand the Weekly 
Chronicle to include athletic 
and sports features. 

Don’t hesitate to include ar- 
ticles that express distinctive- 
ly Chinese perspectives on the 
basic concerns of our human 
condition. I particularly ap- 
preciated the article on eu- 


thanasia in the September 
12-18 issue. 

Ed Steward 

USA 


Your front and back covers 
continue to be of their usual 
eye-catching high standard. | 
particularly like the Art Page 
and adverts on the back. The 
general layout is good and the 
photographs of a high quality. 

I particularly enjoyed the 
article ‘Who Will Be the Next 
US President?’ in Issue No. 38, 
1988 and the recent article on 
Hungary. 

On domestic issues, I would 
like to see more on how work- 
ers and famers have handled 
the changes that have come 
with the reforms and opening 
up of the last ten years. I also 
think you should extend your 
coverage of China’s scientific 
breakthroughs. 

On the whole your magazine 
provides an excellent reflec- 
tion of the modernization that 
now is taking place in China. 

Martin Clark 
London, England 
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Two Little Fishes Flee for Their Lives, at the 
Quivering of a Big Fish’s Breath. 
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ART PAGE 


Humorous Drawings 


Veterinary Physicians Entering Their 


Profession. by Bai Weichun 
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Beware of the Slipper Road. 
yy Pan Shungi 


Smiling Can Show Off My 
24-Karat False Tooth. 
by Lu Linxiang 


iji 
life. 
Its combination of advanced four-wheel 
drive and the luxury features of a pas- 
senger car makes driving a pleasure. 
For work or leisure, in the city or the 


countryside, the Beijing Jeep offers fun 
and freedom. 


(—=4 BEWING JEEP CORP. LTD. 


Address: Chuiyangliu, Chaoyang District, 
Beijing, China 

Tel: 771.2233 

Cable: 1933 

Telex: 20039 BUC CN 


